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MANY PRESIDENTS OF lMANY MINDS choose UNCLE REMUS’S 
MAGAZINE out of MANY [MAGAZINES OF MANY KINDS 


We don’t ask you to subscribe to Uncle Remus’s Magazine just because President Roosevelt did. Of course, we think 
that when the man at the head of a nation of eighty million persons reads, enjoys’and praises a magazine, it must be pretty 
nearly worth while. ~ 

President Pulliam, of the National Baseball League, sent $1.00 for his subscription a few days ago. He wrote that 
he liked the magazine because there ‘“‘is no gush in it.” 

President Finley, of the Southern Railway, is another subscriber. 

President Hall, of the Southern Bell Telephone Company, subscribed for two years. 

And likewise President Gompers, the famous labor leader. Scores of presidents of school boards and of colleges en- 
dorse this magazine, subscribe to it and read it. 

Here we have many presidents of many minds, so their interest in Uncle Remus’s Magazine would seem to show that 
men diversified in temperament and views all find something worth while about the magazine. We could say a great deal 
about our own publication, but prefer to ask you to do us the favor to 


READ THIS CAREFULLY 
It is from Midland, published in Cincinnati 








“It seems to us in reading the numbers as they appear, that Uncle Remus’s Magazine, of Atlanta, Georgia, is the precursor of a 
new type, that it is in a fair way to mark an epoch in magazine making. 

“To our mind it comes about as near expressing the New Idea —the readjustment to normal conditions after the frenzied on- 

- slaught on public patronage which began with the first ten-cent monthly —as anything which has yet been evolved. 

“There is nothing wooden or machine-like about Uncle Remus’s. Every page of it is literature because its articles, its comments, 
and departments are correlated and inter-related with the life of the real South and with each other. 

“It is the living breath of the South— not the Old South or the New South, but of all the sunny section — though so artlessly and 
naturally are the new and the old blended in its pages that one would not know that by some, at least, a distinction is supposed to exist. 


“ There will, we trust, in time be magazines representative and expressive of all the great sections of the United States, and the 
South leads in this movement with Uncle Remus’s Magazine. 











Uncle Remus’s Magazine is the first genuinely ambitious effort to establish a magazine in the South. 
YOU are the person that can send Uncle Remus’s Magazine to the crest of success. It requires a certain amount of 


fuel to keep up energy. YOUR $1.00 is the tinder that we need — just $1.00 for one year’s subscription; or, if you take 
it already, send it to a friend. 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE EDUCATOR 


Only some features of the February issue, now on the news stands at 10 cents per copy, are mentioned below: 





Will N. Harben’s story, “An Old 
Meddler.”’ 

Mr. Harben is the author of ‘““M’am 
Linda.” 


“Billy Sanders, of Shady Dale,” 


Powerful Editorial by Joel Chan- 
tells of his visit to the White House. 


dier Harris on “‘ Books and Critics.” 





Dr. R. J. Massey writes of “ Abi- 
selfas, Izzards and Ampersands.” 
An old time school story. 


‘What I Know About the Ku Klux 
Klan.” Part II. By Col. John C. 
Reed. 


Uncle Remus’s poem, ‘‘ Brer Rab- 
bit and the Pimmerly Plum.” 

















OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOU 


It is conceded that the writings of the editor, Joel Chandler Harris, of all the vast good done, have had the most potent 
influence on the minds of the boys and girls — the hope of this nation. Andrew Carnegie said, ‘He has won the hearts of 
the children of America, which no other author has done.” ‘There are but two ways to reach these young minds and hearts, 
viz.: through the teacher, and through the parents. Hence these opportunities to you for 30 days. 





OPPORTUNITY No. 1 
Beautiful Pastel Picture of Joel Chandler Harris 


OPPORTUNITY No. 2 
Solid Gold, Irridium Pointed Fountain Pen 


This picture is by a noted artist. The great author, 
averse to display, was caught with his most benign ex- 
pression. Ready to frame, and a splendid memento for 
school room or home parlor. 


Given free with one year’s subscription to Uncle Remus’s 
. Magazine at one dollar. 


Write all names plainly. 








A necessity of the twentieth century. This pen has 
gone into thousands of homes without a single complaint. 
You would be proud of it. 

Send us three subscriptions and $3.00, and get free the 
splendid pen and the great picture. 

In accepting. either Opportunity cut out the square 
and pin to your letter. 


Give all complete post-office addresses. 





We want your subscription. We must build up a tremendous circulation. 


to make it 100,000 before February 1, 1908. 


We have passed the 70,000 mark and want 


Therefore your subscription is vital to us. We solicit your interest in the magazine as well as your $1.00 for a year’s 


subscription. 


- Send in the necessary amount to-day, accompanied by your address or that of your friends to whom you wish it sent. 
Address UNCLE REIIUS’S [AGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


P. S.. We want you to begin at once so you won’t miss the February issue with its unique Bear cover, and Joel 
Chandler Harris’s account of his dinner with President Roosevelt. 
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HE DERRY 
ICTURES 


ONE CENT each for 25 or more. Size 5}x8. 2200 Subjects. 


RES [The One Cent pictures are 4to6 Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
SS times the size of this George Wash- Lowell, Dickens. Birthdays in Feb- 
=A ington.] ruary. j 
|4 ‘Send two two-cent stamps for Send 45 cents for 45 pictures 
, beautiful Catalogue. relating to these subjects, no two 
Small size, 3x34. One-half cent alike. 
each for 50 or more. Send for pictures to-day. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 1, Malden, Mass. 

















Landscape 


DRAWING 


Made in beautiful colors 
by using 





Use Crayograph for dull color effects. Sorip and 


«MV? ZT9, 
F aN Loy Heavy. Durable, with permanent and true colors. 


BS SS SS => 





wi WARY \V WAV ee oy © Use Pastello for delicate pastel Water Color effects. 
MADE “in ie EIGHT-COLOR boxes retail at five cents each. 
\ TRADE , : 
( RAYocRAP m Crayonart. Eicut-cotor boxes retail at five cents 
\ MARK “We . 
- “yr No.l9 yy each. Brilliant Oil Color effects. 
i — 6OLID sm ‘ 
_ HYDRAULIC PRESSED Use American Artist Colored Crayon. 
§cHOOb Gpayvons Colored Chalk effects for paper and blackboard. 
eer rh et cy ie ‘ 
TE My te ly de Use Sketcho for paper only. Contains a fixative to 
RNAS arnere mean 
THe MI ea ron ca. Use Hygieia. CoLorED oR Wuite Dust Less for 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON Co, 
SANDUSKY.OHIO. WALTHAM oy paper and blackboard. 
CHICAGO.ILL. U.S.A. 
a Name your position and send for our sample box 
Retails for 10 Cents containing one stick each of eight varieties free 
AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Educational Dept. Sandusky, Ohio, and Waltham, Mass. 





The Best Supplementary Reading Ever Published 


PRATT’S AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES 


Every teacher who ever used these justly famous books knows that, search where she might, she never found any book 
or books that gave her boys and girls such genuine delight. 
There are four volumes: 
Volume I Tells about Discoveries and the Colonial Times in short stories. 
Volume II Tells about the Revolution in story form. 
Volume III Tells about the time between the Revolution and the Civil War. 
Volume IV Tells about Civil War. 


Price, 50 cents each 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18 E, 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 16 Trinity Avenue 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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DIVERSIFIED READING 


208 Volumes 


The 208 Volumes of Supplementary Reading, 
published by the American Book Company, form by 
far the largest and most complete list of its kind 
ever issued. They embrace the subjects generally 
recognized by educators to be those best adapted for 
children’s reading. The needs of each grade in the 
elementary schools are amply provided for. 

Not only are the books instructive, supplementing 
the: work: in the regular branches, but they appeal to 
the child and provide reading which is unusually en- 
tertaining. Mechanically they are attractive, and 
with very few exceptions beautifully illustrated. No 
other books of their kind have ever met with so 
great popularity and success. 





Write to-day for our 68-page Gomplete Illus- 
trated Oatalogue of Supplementary Reading, 
and for Oireular No.. 625, giving a very full 
and helpful list of Suggested Oourses. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


New York Chicago Boston 








JUST PUBLISHED 


THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER 


Profusely Illustrated. Carefully Graded. Replete With Child 
Interest. Abundant Reading Matter 


Text by CLARA MURRAY. Drawings by HERMANN HEYER, Price, 35 cents. 








Specimen illustration (reduced) from the Wide Awake Second Reader 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER 


Carefully graded and charming books for first-year pupils. 
Fascinating to all children. 
Cloth by CLARA MURRAY. Each volume, 30 cents 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 
School Edition. Fully Utustrated. Price, 40 cents 
Easy readiug for the second year in school 
Here the children will learn why Mary’s Lamb went to school, what 
the mouse. was looking for when he ran up the clock, how one little 
pig got lost, and the answers to a great many other puzzling questions. 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


By MADGE A. BIGHAM. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents 
Easy reading for the third year in school 
“Merry Animal Tales is one of the most fascinating readers in use 
in our primary schools. Pupils and teachers are delighted with it.” 
—Dr. F. E. Spaulding, Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Mass. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


BOSTON and CHICACO 








and latter day children’s books. 


FIRELIGHT STORIES 


ALL ABOUT JOHNNIE JONES 


reflection of incidents in their own little lives. 


THE BRADLEY BOOKS 


A SELECT LIST OF NECESSARY AND ATTRACTIVE VOLUMES FOR USE IN KINDERGARTEN ANO GRADED SCHOOLS 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Carolyn 8. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis 


A remarkable book which should be on the desk of every primary teacher and kindergartner. 
the entire field of supplementary literature, containing stories on every conceivable subject, and for all occasions — five 
distinct departments, seventeen title divisions, 135 stories—compiled from various sources— myths, fable, folk-tale, 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


A collection of nearly fifty adapted folk-tales taken from the folk-lore of many peoples, selected with a view to their 
accumulative rhymed character, as appealing to the little child’s icerest in jingle and ditty. 
to kindergartners, teachers and mothers as a development in the beginning of English. 


By Carolyn Verhoeff 


This might be called the antithesis of the above, for there is nothing mythical about the adventures of “Johnnie Jones.” 
They are realistic stories of a real five-year-oid boy, and appeal naturally to small listeners who recognize in them a 


RING SONGS AND GAMES The “Wheelock Girls’ Song Book” Compiled by Flora H. Clifford 


A book of original songs and games used successfully in the kindergarten, but never before published. 
songs of many kinds for various purposes and occasions, all of which have been tested and found good by actual use. 


MANUAL ART WITH THE SCISSORS 


Contains numerous suggestions for free-hand cutting and mounting. 
descriptive of the outdoor life af the child. An artistic book, uniquely bound in cloth and boards. 


Write to our nearest office for new illustrated catalogue of books. 


In one volume it covers 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 
The book is presented 


Decorated, Cloth. Price, $1.00 


Cloth. Price, $1.00 


It contains 


Price, $0.75 
By Mary L. Moran R. I. State Critic 


A picture for every month in the school year, 


Boards. 


Price, $0.75 


Sent free on request. 





BOSTON NEW YORK 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


PHLLADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 














TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope onl y to get you interested | by thelt 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and doit now. 
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NUMBER 2 


The Boy’s Side 


I don’t see why we have such a fuss over February 
every year. We just do the same things right over 
and over, and a fellow gets awful tired of it. Febru- 
ary is just like every other month except it’s shorter. 
A lot of folks have birthdays every month. I said this 
to my teacher after school one night when she and me 
was fixing up the blackboard, and she said that there 
wasn’t but one George Washington, and that he saved 
our country. That was great of course, but I can’t 
see why they keep that silly hatchet story going all the 
time. I don’t think it shows that George had much 
sand or he would have stood up for himself. I like the 
colt story well enough and I’d like to have been on that 
colt, all right. But I can’t understand why such a great 
man as George Washington was didn’t have more 
things happen to him than just those two old stories. 
Guess he would if he had known how sick we fellows 
get hearing about ’em. The best thing about him, I 
think, is he beat when he went into battles. My! he 
looks stunning in that cocked hat —a good deal more 
fun doing that than living in that Mount Vernon house 
just like any farmer. 

“Then, there’s Lincoln. What a lot they have to 
say about his living in that poor log hut. Id like that, 
awfully well, myself. What larks to run round in the 
woods and places as he did and not wear collars and 
things, and lots more fun in doing your sums on a shovel, 
laying round the fireplace, than sitting cramped up here 
in these seats doing ’em on a tablet and can’t move 
your legs much without getting spoke to and told to 
sit still. It seems to me boys had all the good times 
before we was born. Lincoln was another great man, 
teacher says. He was prezident just the same as Wash- 
ington. Wonder if they had as good times as Teddy 
Roosevelt does hunting bears. ‘Too awful bad Lincoln 
got shot. It wasn’t fair, but it makes me remember 
which one he was when I try to remember all the differ- 
ent ones in February. I got mixed up last year and 
told teacher that Lincoln wrote ‘‘The Children’s Hour” 
and then they all laughed. I know now it was the 
man who made the calendar that hangs in our room 

- Mr. Longfellow. His picture is on the outside with 
white hair. I should think it would have been mighty 
slow work to sit in a house and write verses. I don’t 
understand ’em much. I used to like ‘Hiawatha’ 
when we first had him, but after I had it for breakfast, 
and for dinner, and for supper in two grades, I got 
pretty sick of him, even if he was a big Indian chief. I 
wonder why teachers keep one thing a-going for so 
long? Do they have to, or don’t they know when to 
stop? And when I don’t listen to the same old thing 
teacher says, ‘John, you are inattentive.’ There’s 
another man who wrote verses, too, that was born in 
February. I don’t remember his name, but teacher 


ce 
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told us his poetry was too hard for us now — oh, his 
name was Mr. Lowell — but that we should know 
more about it when we grew up. Then why didn’t 
she wait till then and not bother us about him now? 

“But there’s another day in February not like the 
rest because Valentine never was president, nor wrote 
verses — I don’t believe he wrote the silly verses about 
love that the sissy girls like. Teacher won’t let us 
bring the comic ones to school, but I know a gay one 
in the corner store that I’m going to send to one boy I 
know, to get even with one he sent me last year. 

“How much they talk about the flag every February. 
I can’t see why it is any prettier than the other fellows’ 
flags. And I think it ain’t fair to go on so about your 
own flag when the other little chaps in the school who 
have their own flags away off across the ocean somewhere 
can’t show ’em and have ’em praised up. They looked 
pretty lonesome last year when we had nothing but 
the flag all one day, and when I got ’em out at recess 
I just told ’em to stick up for their own flags, for I thought 
they were jolly fine.” 


And this is the everyday boy reeking with primal 
instincts, that the teachers will appeal to for literary 
appreciation, gratitude, fine sentiment, reverence, and 
undying loye|lty to country — all in the month of Feb- 
ruary. 





Modern Authors 


Local Story Writers 


Vi 


CAROLINE S. AusTIN, St. Paul, Minn. 


ny NITE COMMENTATOR” and I have been having one 
of our intermittent discussions concerning the great 
American novel. If the outcome has not been de- 
cisive, at least it is suggestive. 
tor’’ still asks, ‘‘When is it to be written ?”’ 
not even now being written ? 
for many years?” 

In the nature of things, there never could be a story or 
plot intricate enough to interweave all that might happen 
to an American. Nor are those events which are of su- 
preme importance in one generation by any means of chief 
interest in the generation following. Therefore, we need 
never to expect a typical, enduring romance of Columbia. 
Again, there is no reason to expect a story of character that 
would depict an American who stood for more than a single 
class of people. Is the Uncle Sam of newspaper cartcons 
and magazine caricatures in existence any longer? He 
may have been the unruly son of John Bull in Revolutionary 
days, or even the Yankee of the Sixties, but no one imagines 
that he is the citizen of to-day. He is only an allegorical 
figure, now found chiefly in stageland. In a country in 
which people of common stock may become utterly unlike, 
with no reversions to the original type, because of the varied 
environment possible on sea and lake and river, or on hill 
and plain and mountain and prairie, in a country to the 
shores of which come Jew and Greek, and those mentally, 
if not physically, bond, and the free, is it not impossible to 
compress an adequate conception of what is meant by Repre- 
sentative Inhabitant within the covers of a novel ? 

The binding of the story that is writing itself, however, 
is elastic, and chapter after chapter has been added already 
as one author after another has contributed his part to the 
story that is perennially to-be-continued in the next number. 
The local-story writer is, bit by bit, making a composite 
picture of American life, after the manner of those photo- 
graphs that were popular twenty years, or more, ago, in which 
individual characteristics were somewhat lost, but common 
characteristics were intensified by superimposition. 

Glance with me at some of the separate pictures that go 


“The Commenta- 
I still ask, ‘‘Is it 
Has it not been writing itself 
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to make such a composite. We shall not pause to consider 
the people in the local stories of Irving and Hawthorne, for 
they are a bygone generation; nor shall we even mention the 
historical romances that possess much local color, for they, 
too, deal with the Past. 

The first sketch then, is that of the “‘Forty-niners” by 
Bret Harte. Hazarding everything for a fortune, often 
winning but the barest living, and as often no living at all, 
has been characteristic of modern Americans from the time 
of the gold seekers of California to that of the gold seekers 
of Alaska. Moreover, the mingling of the high, the low, 
the rich, and the poor, in the common search for wealth, 
has its counterpart in the less literal search for the pot of 
gold in which all men are engaged. Along the way, common 
virtues as well as common faults are revealed. Harte shows 
that, in spite of greed, and even in the mad rush of estab- 
lishing claims, men played fair and that the most ungovernable 
were governed by a sense of Nemesis which fixed a limit 
to outrages, even in those outrageous times. Then, too, 
underneath all the roughness of the outcasts of Poker Flat, 
or of the sharers in the luck of Roaring Camp, there exists 
a spirit of humanity. It is that fundamental feeling which 
makes a man blow his brains out, and a woman starve her- 
self, that two innocent young persons may have food: it 
is the same feeling which makes 4 camp of rough men adopt 
a baby whose father was unknown, and whose mother could 
only be mentioned because she was dead. Out of surround- 
ings such as Smith’s Pocket, comes a girl whose picture is 
one of the clearest that the short story has yet given us: 
M’liss. Her love for the schoolmaster, her jealous eye for 
Clytie, and for her newly found mother, her hatred for the 
parson and, in consequence, her impulsive deliverancé of 
her father’s murderer — all the intricacies of her heart, 
scarcely known to herself, stamp her image forever on the 
memory. The strength of the Sierras is in her character, 
the freshness of one who has followed the trail through 
rocky canons, and has wandered along pine-scented paths 
in order to breathe the upper air of mountain heights. And 
then, there is Captain Starbottle, and Jack Hamlin, and 
Juba Bill, each in turn making his impress upon the 
plate that is sensitized to receive all, no matter how diverse, 
that is American. 

If Harte has given us snapshots of those picturesque if 
not pious people, whom the reading public of his early days 
pronounced outside the pale, Hamlin Garland has photo- 
graphed the commonplace front view that has shown prosaic 
humanity from the days of Henry VIII., to the present time, 
warts on noses, wrinkles, and all. Like Holbein, he lets 
the full light fall upon every feature. His sitters are serious, 
often grim, sometimes sordid, but unconscious, and, there- 
fore, contributing their part to our composite, sometimes 
by deepening the lines of pathos, sometimes by furrowing 
the lines of discontent. The farmer of the Middle West is 
Garland’s subject. Husband and wife are equal sharers 
in the hard labor of the farm, and even the children are 
pressed into service as those whom the parents would spare, 
but could not. “An infinitely pathetic figure — this boy 
on the American farm, where there is no law against child 
labor.” Both stern-featured parents are engaged in a fight 
with Nature who can overcome puny man with drought, 
and hail, and grasshopper, and rust; or, failing with any 
of these weapons, can summon the wind which bloweth 
where and with what cyclonic force it listeth. Both man 
and woman are engaged in a struggle, also, to wrest from 
the lion pawed holder of the mortgage, by sheer flesh 
and blood, the ownership of the farm that they have been 
constantly improving as’ tenants. ‘Clothing dripping with 
sweat, arms aching, filled with briers, fingers raw, and bleed- 
ing, backs broken with the weight of heavy bundles . . . in 
this way they cut ten acres every day . .. Many a night 
he (the farmer) worked till his anxious wife came out at ten 
o’clock to call him into rest and lunch. At the same time 
she cooked for the men, took care of the children, washed 
and ironed, milked the cows at night, made the butter, and 
sometimes fed the horses, while her husband kept at the 
shocking. No slave in the Roman galleys could have toiled 
so frightfully and lived, for this man thought himself a free 
man and that he was working for his wife and babes.” Such 
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is the Toiler whose labor helps to create the wealth of these 
Unite.) States. 

For the less harsh side of country life let us leave the main 
traveled road of the prairie folks and look at the miniature that 
Marv Wilkins Freeman paints of the people of her neigh- 
borhood. Whether the background be a New England 
quilting party, or a Christmas sing, or the garden attached 
toa white house with green blinds, a rosebush on eacu side 
of the front door and an elm tree at the gate, or whether it be 
the stiff parlor, its carpet threadbare with cleanliness, its 
polished surfaces of old mahogany throwing out ccld re- 
flections — the picture is always of a New England woman, 
it may be young or it may be old; a nun or an aunt Arabella. 
On the one hand, there is the unworldly, Arethusa-like 
maiden; on the other, the practical, if impractical folk, 
as Lowell calls New Englanders. There is the one over- 
flowing with the curiosity that is born of surroundings where 
the slightest happening breaks the monotony in the daily 
round of setting out glass and china, pclishing silver, and 
keeping one’s person and one’s house speckless. There is 
the proud one steeped in family traditions; there is the one 
the zeal of whose soul hath eaten her up; the one who in- 
nocently puts her best foot forward and seems to have that 
which she hath not; the one who brooks no interference in 
her affairs; the one who is faithful to her word, though it 
breaks her heart; the honest, the sensitive, the repressed, 
the thrifty, the self-reliant, the enduring — all these go to 
make a type of American that is incomprehensible to many, 
regarded with pitying contempt by others, but which, never- 
theless exists. 

Which way could those of us who lately have been more 
stirred by Jamestown than by the Exposition, turn but to 
“Old Virginia’? for a portrait of our aristocracy both by 
birth and breeding? Undeniably great is our indebtedness 
to Thomas Nelson Page for his paintings of the first families 
of the South. Where is there a finer presentation of home 
life and love of family, and provision for dependent servants 
— ideals that are not to be underestimated in these days 
when our eyes are constantly assaulted -with proceedings of 
divorce courts and disgraced parents and a servant problem ? 
Suppose we select but two people who may stand for all of 
Page’s gentlemen and gentlewomen: Meh Lady and Marse 
Chan. What problems of Life and Love or Death have 
they not faced! What faithfulness do they inspire among 
their servants! Only a Billy or a Sam could be trusted to 
retell their stories. From the portrayal of such a modern 
Knight and Lady, there has entered into the negative of our 
composite something of the charm and beauty and dignity 
of the descendants of the Cavaliers whose interpretation of 
nobless oblige can never be lost. 

In this rapid survey of some of the different elements that 
go to make up Americans, I make no claim to having gathered 
together the dominant types. A further study would include 
not only the short story, to which I have confined myself, 
but also novels like “‘Red Rock” by Page, “Pembroke” and 
“Jerome” by Mary Wilkins Freeman, “‘Rose of Dutcher’s 
Coolly” by Garland, and ‘Gabriel Conroy” by Harte. 
An extended study, too, would take into account writers like 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, and F. Hopkinson Smith, and James 
Lane Allen, and Sarah Orne Jewett, and Miss French (Oc- 
tave Thanet) Mr. Howe and Mr. White and Mrs. Peattie 
bear witness to the fact that Kansas and Nebraska are not 
unfertile fields for producing sons of toil. Especially would 
one dwell for a while with Cable among the Creoles of Louisi- 
ana, and with John Fox, Jr., in the mountains of Eastern 
Kentucky, and with Miss Murfree (Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock) in the Tennessee mountains. I have merely suggested 
four classes of people that no one who studies American 
fiction from the psychological point of view can afford to 
ignore. 








Our flag carries American ideas, American history, and 
American feelings. Every color means liberty, every thread 
means liberty, every form of star or stripe of light means 
liberty — organized, institutional liberty —liberty through 
law and laws for liberty. It is a whole national history. 

— Henry Ward Beecher 
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The Group System in the First 
Year 


FANNY JULIEN, New York City 


HE purpose of the Group Method is to put the teacher 
in close touch with the individual needs of the pupils. 
Working in groups brings the pupil also into a more 
intimate relationship with his fellows. It may be 

called the gang-idea applied to pedagogy. The child whose 
individuality is lost in the class asserts it in the gang or group. 

Primarily, the aim in teaching is the advancement of char- 
acter; secondarily, that of intellect. This fact should be 
kept uppermost in the consideration of the advantages and 
disadvantages belonging to the different kinds of group-work. 

There are some advantages general to all the methods used 
in carrying out this system, as: constant change of occupation 
with consequent change of position. This causes a change 
of the stimulus used, and secures a voluntary as well as a 


‘longer continued involuntary attention. We thus get .a 


direct result in both character-work and intellectual-work. 


METHODS OF GROUP-wWORK 
t Ungraded. 
2 Graded. 
Ungraded Group-work may be cf two kinds: Tcpical; 
Class sectional. 
Topical Group-work 


The class may be taught as a whole, but in carrying out a 
lesson different groups may be assigned to different parts of 
the exercise. For instance, one group may describe, another 
may carry out the chief thought at the table, a third at the 
blackboard, a fourth in manual work at the desks, and a fifth 
may read. Work may be interchanged between groups. 
This manner of work is unexceptionable, and beautiful results 
may be thus obtained not only in connection with the reading 
but with the nature and the physical work. 


Crass SECTIONAL Work 
Ungraded. 
Graded. 


In this second form of Ungraded Class Group-work the 
class is divided into sections without regard to the ability of 
the children, each section containing the same number. Each 
group is taught in turn, receiving the same amount of time, 
the other sections being occupied with busy work. 

Advantages All the children are treated alike and receive 
the same attention. 

There is no comparison in respect to class-standing. 

There is also a close companionship with brighter members 
which may enlighten duller members. 

Disadvantages Some children need more time and atten- 
tion than others for the accomplishment of the same thing. 

Slower children leave effort to the quicker and become 
dependent. 

Brighter children are embarrassed by the presence of slower 
children in the work and are retarded. 

Slower children become timid; the brighter become for- 
ward. 

GRADED CLass GROUPS 


In these, the class is divided into sections according to 
ability: one, two, three; or, A, B, C, etc. These sections 
may be: Equal, Unequal, Fixed, Variable. 

Equal Groups 


The class has a good, regular systematized appearance, 
but the children may be crowded out of their right group. 


Unequal Groups 
One group may become ponderous. 
Fixed Groups 


Children do not remain in the same state of ability. In- 
justice will be done. The division in the first place was 
arbitrary, dependent upon one imperfect act of judgment. 
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Children will be pushed along too fast or kept entirely 
too slow. 


Variable Groups 


In these the pupils are advanced from a lower group to 
some group higher in rank, or placed lower. These changes 
may be made at stated intervals or at once. Care must be 
taken that this does not lead to bad management, to loss of 
time and confusion. 

These changes in the group may lead to: Ambition and 
rapid improvement; or, Discouragement and depression. 

The children in the higher section may be elated or strained; 
those in the lower, chagrined or even degraded. 

All these considerations have led us to the following con- 
clusions: 

TopicaAL GROUPS 


are a useful adjunct to the class instruction. They depend 
for their value upon: The careful preparation of the teacher; 
the strength of the teacher shown by her power to permit 
liberty of movement without its becoming license; her ability 
to unite the work of the several sections into one harmonious 
whole; and to some extent, the conveniences which exist in 
the class-room. 


CLAss SECTIONAL WorRK 


should be graded, and the groups cannot well be fixed or equal. 
Readjustment preserves the individuality of the pupil. 

Such groups depend for their usefulness upon: The judg- 
ment of the teacher; the intimate knowledge which she has 
of the constantly changing condition of her pupils; her 
careful preparation of both lesson and ‘‘busy-work”’; her 
power to guide in both work and discipline the several sec- 
tions; her sympathy. 


NUMBER OF GROUPS 


This will depend upon the number of children in the class, 
the time in the term, the character of the class and of the 
teacher. 

This fact, however, should be fixed, that all the groups 
are equally honorable; and estimates of the work of the child 
should in all cases be comparative with that of the other 
members of the same group. The standing of the child in 
his class is indicated by the number of the division to which 
he belongs. 

Should the same lesson be used for each group? 

No, that is impossible, as a rule, when groups are graded, 
even as it is impossible when classes are in different grades; 
but one group may follow in the footsteps of another. Even 
the methods should be adapted to the condition of the little 
ones in the various groups. 

Should the time be equally divided among the groups? 
The assignment of time should depend upon the needs of 
each particular group, upon its size, etc. ; 

To what extent should group-work be used in a class? 
In just so far as it is found useful in advancing the work of 
the class. When it ceases to be helpful, it should be aban- 
doned. In any case, in order to save time and for peda- 
gogical and civic reasons, the groups should. be united in 
general class-exercises whenever practicable. The one 
kind of exercises relieves the other. 

Busy Work 

While the teacher is engaged with one division, the others 
are employed with “busy-work.” This may include paper- 
cutting, folding, form-play, number-play, word-play, phonics, 
sand work, clay, drawing, reading, work with alphabets, 
raffia, and cord work, and writing to some degree. In cer- 
tain classes the busy work indicates a waste of time, as, for 
instance, in a certain class where the lower division spent 
the whole morning picking pine-needles for a cushion for 
the principal; but this is exceptional. 

Busy work should at least have the grace of being a re- 
laxative whether or not it be a profitable one, and the example 
cited, having lasted two hours, could hardly be classed 
under the term “Amusement.” Intervals of busy work 
should not be too long. To be successful, it should be 
planned and adapted to the development of the group for 
which it is intended. It may carry out some specific thought 
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connected with the lesson, or it may be a review. Those in 
the same group need not necessarily follow the same line of 
work. 


METHOD OF FORMING GRADED AND VARIABLE GROUPS 


A grouping based on the interest shown has a surer founda- 
tion than that based on a judgment of ability. The child 
who is interested is usually the one who can do. Deep in- 
terest is often interwoven with restless activity of muscle or 
nerve, and with fun-loving character. Good attention and 
so-called bad conduct sometimes go hand in hand, and it 
is well that they do, for in the long run the first will. over- 
come the second. No voluntary attention and excellent 
conduct are also frequently associated. There should not 
be unjust estimates. 

The ideal grouping in a first year class would, in a class 
of fifty, begin with fifty individual groups. The instruc- 
tion now is general, but almost immediately, two natural 
groups are forming. The higher division contains at first 
perhaps five members, the lower, forty-five, and then group- 
teaching begins. The number in the higher group is con- 
stantly increasing, as it is fed by the lower group. In several] 
weeks a third and lower section has mysteriously droppeg 
out from what is now the middle group. Later, this thirg 
section subdivides, at least in the mind of the teacher, an, 
we see in it the abnormally slow and a few very late comers 
Members of the various groups are ever changing place, 
those from the lower stepping to the higher, with an occa- 
sional reversal, till if the teacher is a marvel, by the end of 
the term all the groups are re-united into one brilliant whole. 


PROMOTIONS 


Should promotions be made during the term from the 
first group ? 

Not in my opinion from a first year class, but they should 
be made at stated intervals from older classes. Little ones 
during the first year of school-life are very tender. Their 
chords easily snap. They have not the power to enter 
strange surroundings and overcome obstacles without strain- 
ing nerves and bodies and minds. All the experienced 
mothers in our Circle that I have consulted agree emphati- 
cally that bright little children of six and seven should be 
repressed in work rather than be pushed on. A danger 
point has to be passec, at this age, and even permitting such 
children to go at their own pace often paves the way toward 
stunted growth, toward disease and death. 

They are not really retarded by waiting. 


Dutt Pupits 


What should be done with the third section which per- 
sists? This section is composed of the very slow and some 
who appear slow from various causes. 

In some places the third section is promoted as a third 
section to the new class. This is a discouraging plan, tend- 
ing to keep classes ungraded. 

In other places, the third section becomes the first section 
of the same grade during the new term. 

But unfortunately, all teachers know of a certain percent- 
age of slow pupils that stick like burs to the first year teacher, 
and are not unknown to the teachers of other grades. What 
shall be done with this persistent group ? 

Preferably, ask the School Board not to let it exist by 
forming Preparatory classes which shall be the “missing 
link”? between the kindergarten and the “‘First Year’’ class. 
All children who are not exceptionally bright, should step 
to this class from the kindergarten, and where there is no 
kindergarten, it should be the entrance class for all. In 
these classes the little ones, whether they are English-speak- 
ing or not, should learn English. They should play at 
work, they should talk a. great deal, hear and tell stories, 
observe and express nature, sing. 

They may use the blackboard but not paper. 
should learn through their play what reading is. They 
should memorize. In short, they should have a taste of 
the “First Year” school work, and should be promoted to 
that grade when they show an adaptation to it. There 
should be no formal tests and no formal grade requirements 


They 
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in these classes, for that would destroy their value. Here 
the pupils are individualized, and are watched and developed 
one by one. Therefore, the classes should be very small, 
and should have the very best teachers that the city can 
afford, for great judgment is needed. 

} have-never yet seen the child that did not respond to 
individual work. The slow pupil must be aroused before 
he reaches* general or even group-instruction, and before 
he has formed habits of inattention and indifference. These 
slow minds are usually joined to hands that can do beauti- 
ful work, and they are often associated with some special 
talent which shows itself in later life. The race is not al- 
ways to the swift nor the battle to,the strong. There have 
been many notable examples of very dull pupils in school 
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having later distinguished themselves in scienee, in litera- 
ture, in art, in music, and in certain active pursuits. 

But in our schools the gift is hidden. The defect is not 
in the child, nor is it so much in the teaching as it is in the 
method of teaching: 


DISCIPLINE 


Finally freedom should be a distinguishing mark in the 
discipline of a class in group-work. Yet the members of 
one group should not be annoyed by those of another. There’ 
should be independence and concentration, and yet relaxa- 
tion. 

Group work needs a teacher with keen eye, a firm hand, 
a wise head, a diligent soul, and a loving heart. 
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Teaching Patriotism 


Whether war, or the alarmingly increasing war glgplcett, 
shall continue to threaten civilization and prosperity dépends 
largely upon the way in which patriotism is taught to the 
next generation. Patriotism in the popular mind is connected 
with armies and navies. Most American children conceive 
of the flag as having some peculiarly close and sacred relation 
to “the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air,” and the 
teachers and mothers must themselves be taught otherwise 
before the teaching of patriotism shall be dissociated from 
what is partial or superficial and shall incite to genuine service 
of country. Patriotism means such love of country as leads 
to service of country. Less and less has service demanded 
the slaying of our fellowmen. To-day, with the world made 
capable of organization so as to effect justice between nations, 
the arbitrament of arms becomes an anachronism and a crime 
against civilization. Rival armies and navies will be sup- 
planted by a small international police, and neutralization, 
conciliation, and a far greater use of diplomacy will prevent 
most quarrels, while a supreme court carrying out decrees of a 
world congress will settle such as remain by judicial process, 
as they are now settled between our states. 

War was inevitable before democracy, steam, and electricity 
changed all the world of business and of international rela- 
tions as well. It is with no sense of belittling the past heroism 
of the battlefield that we must now lay emphasis where it is 
far more needed. — Lucia Ames Mead 





It’s Never Too Late 
A TEACHER 


When making your good resolutions for 1908, did a kindly 
thought for your fellow-workers suggest that you resolve 
not to be: 

The teacher who misses most of the “teacher’s meetings” 
and asks another teacher to take notes for her? 

The chronic borrower who usually mislays things, but is 
always “quite sure I returned it; won’t you look again”? 

The teacher who so often sees thing done, and ways and 
means employed by other teachers in the building that Mr. X., 
the superintendent, “doesn’t approve of at all”? 

The teacher who asks Miss Y., who has just sent her a 
class of fifty children, “How many tables did you teach your 
children last year?” when she knows, and the other teachers 
present know, that Miss Ys’. course of study calls for all the 
tables ? 

The teacher who borrows Miss Ys’. book of poems —a 
handsome gift from a friend —and then lends it to her 
“good” children ? 

The “talky” teacher who pays such a lengthy morning 





call that her hostess decides to do that bit of work after school 
to-night? (And to-night the defenceless hostess, for the same 
reason, decides that she must come early in the morning to 
do it.) 

The teacher who sees the principal morning, noon, and 
night —also at recess times — yet never asks for paper, 
pencils, or other needed materials till the principal is in the 
midst of a language or reading lesson? 

The teacher who asks a fellow-teacher to call her on the 
way out, as she is going at four, too, and then keeps her friend 
waiting “just a minute,” while she finishes her register, erases 
the board, closes the windows, arranges the curtains, brushes 
her skirt, washes her hands, pats her hair, and dons her hat, 
coat and gloves? 





‘“The Crimson Flash Across the Snow” 


I have been one of the few fortunate enough to have seen 
the cardinal bird in winter, in the snow. It was on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday in Central Park, when the ground was 
covered with snow and the sky was a clear blue, that I had 
my first glimpse of this beautiful bird. These little verses 
will tell you how we felt: 


A crimson flash across the snow, 
A gleam on the sky of blue, 

And through the frosty winter air, 
A brilliant Cardinal flew. 


“?Tis nature’s flag!” the children cried, 
We echoed what they said; 
For the crimson flash across the snow 
Made blue and white and red. 
— Constance Wilcox (age 10 ) in St. Nicholas 


**Postkarte”’ 


A souvenir from Japan crowded full of bright baby faces, 
and sprinkled with mysterious Japan writing-characters, 
says, in English, “I thought you’d like to see some of the 
little ones who enjoy Primary Epucarion’s bright plans 
and the teachers (in the rear) who are among your readers. 
We are always a month late, but it is fresh to them. Many 
Japanese teachers read the old numbers last vacation. 

Nacoya M. P. KINDERGARTEN 


Blessings for the kind thought to send me the shadowy 
Japanese group of little folks. I am sure that the teachers 
are “in the rear” only in the picture, and that they hold good 
places, front ranks, educationally. — Tue Eprror 
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“Sail on, O Ship of State” 


Thou too, sail on, O ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock — 
’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 
Tis but the flapping of the sail 
And not a rent made by the gale! 
In spite of rock and tempest roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee! 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee —are all with thee! 

— Henry W. Longfellow 


No Name Series VI 


The Shortest Month 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 
[ee are busy days in the little brown school-house 


near the apple orchard, for there is much to be 
tucked into this month of birthdays. 

To-day we have been making valentines. Such 
dainty, cunning ones they are, too. Blotter valentines, you 
would call them, perhaps, and I think I must tell you about 
them. 

The blotters were light pink and light blue, and were given 
as an advertisement by a shoe dealer. The side upon which 
the shoes were advertised was glazed. Each blotter being eight 
by four inches, made two valentines. The child who had blue 
blotters were given squares of wall paper of forget-me-not 
design, while those with pink blotters were given rosebud 
covered paper. The papers were pasted to the blotters with 
flour paste, applied to the glazed side. When the squares 
were dry a paper heart was laid on each blotter and traced 
around. Then the hearts were cut out. Last of all, on a 
piece of paper, each child printed in very black ink with a 
tooth-pick the words, ‘I love you,” and before the writing 
was dry the blotters were laid on and impressions made. 
On Valentine’s Day the blotters will be taken home, with 
their peculiar looking messages, and I can see, in fancy, the 
pleased little faces of my small pupils when mamma holds the 
valentine in front of the looking-glass in order to read the 


message. 


* 


I met a teacher from England the other day who gave me 
an idea of how to help poor writers. She teaches small chil- 
dren and thinks her way remarkably good. I think so, too, 
and so I pass it on to you. 

She has her pupils —they are of kindergarten age — 
learn the forms of all the letters by tracing them in sand. 
I asked the children to bring little baskets of sifted sand 
to school, and this we spread over the top of our long number 
table, after we had covered the table with oilcloth. We 
dampened the sand and packed it down solidly, taking care 
to keep it smooth. Each day a few children work at the 
table, tracing the words and letters in sand, while the others 
are writing at their desks. The plan is working well and 
some of the poorest writers are coming on nicely. The chil- 
dren are very fond of working in sand, and often in the 
afternoon half a dozen may be found working out some 
little scene from Lincoln’s or Washington’ life. 

We have a set of postal cards from Mount Vernon, and 
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with one of these stuck up in the sand all else is forgotten by 
the little worker as he models the mansion house of Mount 
Vernon, or the little garden with its winding path, or perhaps 
the old sundial which stands at the back of the house. The 
models, of course, have to be kept flat. 

While I write Gorton and John are putting the finishing 
touches, one to the tortoise and one to the hare of fable fame, 
for it is after school and we are going to ‘‘s’prise”’ the others, 
who, for their writing, will have a dictation lesson on the above 
story, to-morrow. 

Then, too, we have illustrated the Mother Goose melodies 
in sand, with profit. The children first modeled the illus- 
tration in sand, choosing the rhyme to be pictured and then 
writing, on paper, a little prose version of the same. 


* 4 


The magazines are so full of hints for us, if we will but 
apply them to our school work. Especially have I found 
the mother’s contributions helpful. I wonder if this hint, 
taken from one of our magazines, will appeal to you as it 
did to me. It is to help children who bite their nails. 

The writer suggested that a bottle of liquid court-plaster 
be purchased from the druggist. After the hands are washed, 
a drop of the court-plaster is applied to each finger nail and 
is spread along the edge of it. The court-plaster forms a 
little crust which the child must willfully bite off before the 
nail is reached. . The old plaster may be removed by soaking 
and should be renewed every other day. Things of this kind 
ought always to be approved by the child’s mother first. 


+ 


“Will you please answer a question for me?” I asked. 
“Certainly, a dozen if you like,” she answered. 

“Then why is that boy using red ink and all of the rest black 
in writing?” . 

‘That is a special reward for trying. Each day some one 
uses the red ink. Not the best writers, you understand, but 
the one who tries hardest. George is the fortunate one 
to-day.” it. 

“Yes, it goes into the writing-books,” she answered, in 
reply to my question. ‘It may spoil the appearance of the 
books in eur opinion, but the children don’t think so and, 
after all, they are the ones to be considered, don’t you think 
soP”’ ‘ i 

And a short time after I was in a book store looking for a 
solid looking bottle of red ink that would not easily tip over. 
Perhaps you can guess what I am going to do with it. - 


+ 


There is something so fascinating about being in the 
“limelight.” Even older people like it occasionally. The 
boys and girls of the B Class have been in the before mentioned 
limelight lately. 

The reading books had been used for some little time. 
It takes time for the “‘B’s” to read, you know, and the 
children had become a wee bit tired of the books. Yet we 
needed the review drill. We tried this plan, and lo— 
interest returned. We picked out the reading lessons about 
children, and named the children in the lesson after our 
children, substituting the pupils’ own names for the names 
of the story children. 

We dressed those children up. If our own Nellie had a red 
dress and the Kate of the book had a blue one, we just read, 
‘‘Nellie had on her new red dress.” Delightful? I think 
you would think so if you had been here. 

“ Our most troublesome boy became in story life a hero, 
who helped “‘somebody’s mother,” and he — our boy — has 
been better ever since. A little thing like that will often 
succeed when other plans fail. Some of our boys have n 
had a chance to help in real life. 


* 

Do you remember the row of valentine birds carrying 
letters in their bills, in the February, 1907, issue of PRIMARY 
EpucATION? The row appealed to me and I copied it on 
the blackboard. ' pts 

By the way, do you ever show your PRIMARY EDUCATION 
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to the children? Share it with them. They will appreciate 
the pictures as much as you do. They will grasp the poetry 
side of the picture very quickly. But to return to the birds. 
About this time of year we begin to watch for bluebirds, 
and some day, even before the bluebirds arrive, it will be a 
surprise to the children to find a blue cardboard bird over 
each of the drawings on the board. 

In the bill of each cardboard bird arrange a bent pin, to 
form a little hook, before pasting over the drawings. Then 
from time to time a tiny envelope, containing a note addressed 
to some child, may be fastened in a bird’s bill. 

And what do the notes contain? Just a line to mother 
that John is helping by his good conduct, that Lucy had a 
neat number paper, or that Beth reads better every day. 
These notes mean so much to the mothers, I wonder we 
don’t write them often. The little fancy that bluebird has 
brought the note as a valentine to the child makes a pleasant 
little change in a “gray” day. 


¥ 


Just a word in closing about our “‘ Wishbone Party.” We 
meant to hold it in January, but it takes a long, long time to 
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collect thirty-five wishbones. And, after all, good parties 
ought to last some time, for there is the anticipation and the 
party itself and the memory of it afterward. This party took 
place in the morning and was a part of our opening exercises, 
The wishbones were gilded. For several mornings the morn- 
ing talk has been about kindness to others, and little stories 
had been told illustrating the subject. 

And now the time for pulling the wishbones apart has come, 
and each child has chosen a partner. ‘‘ Wish something good 
for your partner, you know,” and the heads nodded slowly, 
for it was a solemn occasion, this of bestowing a Sleeping- 
Beauty-like gift upon another. At last, all is ready, and 
crack go the wishbones. 

And now once again the wishes are breathed out, and again 
the magic charm is tried; and let me whisper a secret, that 
the other child, the one who did not win before, won the 
second time, for the children let them, without even a hint 
from me. 

So ended the “Wishbone Party.” Ended, did I say? 
Pardon me, not ended, for ‘‘Wishbone Parties” make im- 
pressions and the seeds sown are not forgotten. Uncommon 
happenings are not forgotten and that is why we collected 
wishbones 





A Lincoln Log Cabin 


Draw an oblong 8 inches by 2 inches, dividing it into 
oblongs, 24 inches, 14 inches, 24 inches, 14 inches respectively, 
and fold on these dash lines, as in illustration. To draw 
peaks, find centre of 14 inch oblong, measure vertically up- 
ward 1 inch, and from this point draw slanting lines to oblong. 
Rule horizontal lines to represent logs, cut out doors and 
windows as desired, and place laps as in illustration. Use a 
24 inch square for roof, folding along centre line. Bend back 
laps on peaks and paste roof to these. Paste ends of the house 
together, as shown, and the house is complete. Next for the 
chimney, which is represented as made of stone, to be outside 







"‘\: CUT THESE SLITS 


the house. Draw horizontal line 1 inch long for base of 
chimney. Draw vertical lines 1 inch up on each end of this 
line. To make the top slightly narrower than base, slant in 
lines 13 inch, so that the top line will be about 4 inch. There 
is no fixed rule for this, the chimney should simply be broader 
at the base than the top. Extend the top and base lines 
1 inch each side, and rule parallel lines on each side, as in 
illustration. ‘This should cause no trouble, if the parallels 
are kept 4 inch apart. Where the chimney begins the upward 
slant, cut in a bit, as shown. Fold back the laps, having the 
outside ones inserted in the slits in the cabin. 
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Feb., 1908 
A Morning with Contributors 


THE EDITOR 


OME right here into the Editorial room — you see I 
C show you a bit of it that you may feel more at home — 
_A and let us have a little talk about things of mutual 
interest. No, no, don’t think there will not be room 
for you all; astral bodies never occupy much space. I want 
you all, especially those who can’t understand why the 
editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION does thus and so and does not 
do some other way. 
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to show how it is to be done. And now comes the surprise! 
In a kind little personal note the teacher says that she has 
taken Primary Epucarion five years, etc. Can you imagine 
any teacher who has taken this paper five years and has not 
seen in it, over and over again, “Do not send me color”? 
There are no stamps for return, but she says, “If this is not 
accepted, let me know and I will send stamps for its return.” 
That means I must use my precious time to write her and tell 
her how many stamps are needed for its return. Who sup- 
plies my stamp and stationery to tell her this? She uses 
another stamp on the envelope that encloses the return stamps 
to me. More expense to her, also, than to enclose them at 











A corner in the Editorial room 


I think, perhaps, the best way is to let you look inside my 
mail—a great confidence, of course, but astrals can’t 
repeat what I say; so I am safe, if I don’t call names, you 
know. 

The work of an editor would be one of the most delightful 
in the world if every contributor could know exactly the 
conditions that have to be met in making up a monthly 
educational journal. But they don’t, and they can’t, unless 
I tell them and that is why you are invited to-day to look over 
my shoulder and read my mail with me. Some of you may 
see yourselves reflected in these same letters and find answers 
to the questions you have asked yourselves —and me — 
many times after you have sent contributions. 

Take this good-sized, flat package, to begin with. It looks 
like something choice, doesn’t it? Untie it, remove wrapper 
layers, and we find a written article just like a thousand others 
I receive, in ordinary envelopes. Why did the writer go to 
this trouble to send it to me? I don’t know. [If I return it 
I shall fold and send in an envelope. No stamps for return, 
you see, because she is new. By and by, when she has been 
in the fold longer and heard line on line and precept on 
precept on the stamp matter she will remember (perhaps) 
and enclose stamps for return. Now while we are talking of 
packages, let us look at this. It is so thin it will bend, and 
has bent in the merciless mail bag till one corner is broken. 
The wrapper is one thickness of store paper, tied with a 
white cotton string. It is a wonder it ever reached me, in 
its journey half way across the continent. Opened, it dis- 
closes some work of the children in dull lead pencil. Do you 
suppose there is a teacher anywhere who reads this paper who 
hasn’t learned that lead pencil work will not photograph 
well? No stamps for return. 

Here’s a good-looking package — good strong paper and 
plenty of hemp twine. This looks promising. But — see! 
It is filled with gay color work for seat work, and no patterns 


first. Yet I get this request from teachers constantly. If 
they were sent at first, and I accepted the article, I should 
return her stamps, of course, in my note of acceptance. 
What need of all this circumlocution? Isn’t an editor to be 
trusted with two or three postage stamps ? 

Another package and we will leave them. Here is one 
perfect in every respect. Construction work, sent in clear 
patterns in drawing ink, with the completed object, also, 
that I may see exactly how it will look finished and decide 
as to its practicability. Stamps for return and everything 
ship-shape. What a comfort! It is these oases that keep 
an editor’s courage up to attack the next half bushel of 
mail. 

Yes, we will take some letters next, contributions, I mean, 
in letter form. 

Note this. ‘Have you a regular staff of contributors, or 
are your pages open to everybody? What subjects would 
you like discussed? What are your regular rates?” 

Now why didn’t she send her contribution and take her 
chances and not oblige me to answer her letter on an uncer- 
tainty? I’ve grown doubtful of teachers who can write any- 
thing to order, and are “on tap” on any subject I may men- 
tion. I want writers to feel something so keenly that it is 
the only thing they wish to talk about at that time. I want 
the article to come from her pen full of life and steaming with 
vitality. It is as easy to detect ground-out matter as to 
recognize the sound of a mill-wheel. 

Here is another teacher who wants to know why her 
article, accepted six months ago, hasn’t been published. 
Now this is such a typical case that I am glad this mail con- 
tained this letter. I wonder if I can make you all see just how 
it is about the delay of accepted manuscripts, for I suppose 
most of you invisible visitors, have, sometime or other, 
wanted to ask this very question. Now let us suppose an 
editor receives a valuable article. She sees at once that she 
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wants to keep it. But when can she use it? Already, in the 
archives, are a pile of waiting manuscripts. Shall she refuse 
this one because it cannot be used immediately? If she 
always had done this there would be no stock on hand. 
Can an editor keep up the variety of matter needed in a 
monthly journal by living “from hand to mouth” and printing 
every article when it comes? Supposing a dozen contribu- 
tions on similar subjects are accepted about the same time — 
shall the editor use all these in one number because the 
writers want their articles to appear at-once? If editors used 
the matter in the order in which it was received, what sort 
of a paper would result? Would any of you want such a 
paper? Wouldn’t it be a heterogeneous mass without timeli- 
ness or variety? Choosing what articles shall appear in 
each number of the paper from the amount on hand, is no 
easy matter. Nothing in the editorial -work requires more 
wisdom, judgment, and skill than such a selection. Each 
number has its special demands, and the good of the whole 
must be considered and not the feelings of any individual 
contributor. Any careful editor knows the regret with which 
an article that has waited a year, must still wait, while one 
that is scarcely a month old is used in its place. But the 
subject of the long-delayed one is not adapted to this number 
—the one recently received fits exactly the present need. 
It is the needs of the paper that must be considered, and not 
the writers. A letter comes full of grief or resentment because 
a contribution has not been used. The editor has never 
forgotten this article. Every month it has passed through 
her hand and been considered, and laid by with regret, because 
some subject that month pressed harder. What can be 
done? There are so many special numbers — Washington’s 
Birthday, Arbor Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas — that call 
for seasonable matter, that delayed articles do not fit into 
these special numbers; that matter ymust be used that does 
fit in. Are you beginning to see how it is? Shall an editor 
only accept that which can be immediately used? Shall she 
use that which is not adapted because it has waited? Must 
the paper be sacrified to the individual? Now to come back 
to the letter before us, with the grievance of having waited 
six months. I cannot find time to write to each writer who 
feels neglected, all I have said to you. All I can say to 
them is that it has not seemed best, in the editorial judgment, 
to use the article, and give the writer the liberty to recall it. 
That sounds cold and hard and unappreciative. But what 
else can I say in the limited time I can give to it? My 
sympathies are with her, for I know by experience the dis- 
appointment and heartache that comes from anxious watching 
of each issue of a paper to see if my contribution was there 
—and not finding it. But it never occurred to me to write 
to the editor demanding a reason for the delay. Do I hear 
this murmur from some one in reply—that “the editor should 
not accept work that she thinks may be delayed without 
telling the writer and giving her a chance to send it some- 
where else”? But how does the editor know? Watching 
the signs of the times and deciding what to say, and what to 
use that others have said, to meet present demands is daily 
editorial duty. How can an alert editor who watches the 
indicating vane know to-day what direction it will point to- 
morrow. An editorial office is not a signal service bureau 
where the future educational weather can be foretold. 
This next letter will touch you all with a fellow-feeling: 
“T received my extra papers containing my article, but I 
think my check has been overlooked.” This is a very kind, 
polite way of “putting it” — perhaps the very best that can 
be devised. Certainly I receive others with a very different 
spirit. Now while the financial department of this paper 
belongs to the publishers and not to the editor, let me assume 
to say that your check has never been overlooked an hour, 
by either publishers or editor. If publishers were Rockefel- 
lers checks would never be delayed. But it is rather sur- 
prising that when there is a stringency in the money market it 
is never supposed to affect publishers of educational magazines. 
The butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker may be 
pardoned for slow payment, but never the publishers of edu- 
cational papers. No matter if ten thousand teachers have 
delayed their subscription-payments, the publishers must 
stand ready to hand out checks the hour they are due. Will 
every teacher who writes impatiently for her check ask her- 
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self, “Is my subscription paid promptly every year, without 
being asked for?” Nobody connected with the manage- 
ment of PRIMARY EDUCATION is careless or forgetful of the 
rights of contributors. There was Gilead balm in the letter 
from a contributor last summer. “I am not worrying a bit 
over my delayed check. I shall be just as glad of it when it 
comes as I should be now,” she wrote, and I blessed her in 
a wireless message. 

Now the request in this next letter sounds reasonable. 
“Will you please tell me wherein my article has failed, if you 
do not accept it?” Bless her heart, does she not know there 
are but twenty-four hours in a day and that an editor gets 
unutterably weary with the regular work of the day? 

“Dear Sir,” begins this next letter. For fifteen years | 
have protested against the unsolicited, unappreciated honor 
of this “Sir,” and still it is thrust upon me. And this writer 
says she has “taken Primary Epvucarion for eight years,” 
and yet seems to have never seen that the editor’s name and 
address is on the Talking Together Page. Will you explain 
that ? 

An excellent article comes next —I recognize the writer 
and the atmosphere of her letter always refreshes me. (Did 
you know letters have atmospheres?) But this time she has 
written a long contribution on thin foreign paper and has not 
numbered her pages. Compositor, proofreader, everybody 
who touches that paper will shrink from it. Plain, white 
paper and good black ink, if you please. 

This is a long talk and I fancy I hear you rustle. Yes, 
I’m nearly through. I’ll glance over other letters now and 
toss you out a word or two: 

“How shall I become a kindergartner ?”’ 

“Please send me a program for my room with three grades. 
I need it very soon.” 

“What shall I read to improve myself?” 

“T would like a position in the Philippines.” 

“How can I find out about the requirements for the 
American teachers’ trip to England ?” 

“There was a song in your paper several years ago that I 
would like reproduced. I think it began with,” etc. 

“Please give me a list of the books I shall ask my third 
grade to read.” 

Four closely written pages of a subscription-story about 
an agent, and “no paper received yet.” I have never heard 
of the teacher or the agent and I know no more about the 
matter than a man in Timbuctoo. I have said for fifteen 
years “ Do not write me business letters’”’ — still they come. 

“T have a very bad boy in my room. Please tell me what 
to do with him.” 


But are there no good comforting letters in this mail? 
Ah, yes, there always are, but you can hardly expect me to 
read you such heart messages. They are sacred — the solace, 
the blessed compensation for the hurting pin pricks that come 
to all who work with and for others. 
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Go the Bops of Amertea 


NN Sep ff course what we habe a 
. sy Ag3 right to erpet from the 
163 American boy ts that he 
Si shall turn out to be a 
aS good American man. 
bo tbe chances are strong that be 
won't be much of a man unless he ts 
& good deal of a boy. He must not be 
a coward or a weakling, a bully, a 
shirk or a prig, He must work hard 
and play bard. He must be clean- 
minded and clean-libed, and able to 
hold his own under all circumstances 
and against all comers, Ft ts only on 
these conditions that he will grow tn- 
to the Kind of a man of whom Amer- 
ica can really be proud, Jn life as in 
afootball game the principle to follow 
is: Hit the line hard; don’t foul and 
don't shirk, but bit the line bard. 
Theodore Roosevelt 


(By permission. Alfred Bartlett, Publisher, Boston) 


















February in Number One 
EpNA McCGALLIARD 


February is such a busy month in school, isn’t it? And 
such a short month. too. 

It takes all the spare time in November to work out the 
Thanksgiving story and all the spare time in December to 
prepare for Christmas, and January can easily be spent with 
the Eskimos, so how can we ce ebrate, properly, the many 
things of February? This really is a problem. 

We decided last year that the best thing to do, among the 
five-year-olds, was to treat the “celebrations” in such a way 
that not only a lot of pieces should be learned, and soon for- 
gotten, but that the nobleness and the consecration of these 
men’s lives, whose birthdays we celebrate, should make an 
impression on the children that would be more lasting than the 
mere learning of “‘speaking pieces.” 

We know that from a close study of great men’s lives we 
gain something which tends to lift us up and make us better. 
Lincoln’s life was enlarged upon a week before his birthday, 
each morning taking up some new phase. His early life and 
desire to learn; his later life and desire to help, were em- 
phasized. “As many pictures of this great man as could be 
obtained were placed about the school-room. Each child 
was given a tiny picture of his head mounted on blue card- 
board and tied with red ribbon. These pictures had been 
saved from the advertisements in PRIMARY EDUCATION and 
other magazines. 

The children had previously been told the story of Betsy 
Ross, so we drew and colored flags at this time. And they 
all knew what the stars and the stripes meant and how many 
there were, too. 

We could not spend much time with St. Valentine, but 
the children were certainly full of the valentine spirit. A 
large heart outlined in the national colors was placed upon 
the board and each child’s name was written in it. Our 
valentine box was placed near the door, low enough for the 
little ones to reach. Formerly we covered a shoe box with 
crepe paper for this purpose, but as this easily becomes soiled 
and must be renewed each year, a cousin made us a truly 
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mail box of wood six by nine by three inches in size, with a 
slit at the top and a hinged door. You will find a wooden 
box will repay you the little time or expense you have given it. 
Our box was filled several times and all the contents were 
beautiful, or attempts at the beautiful. The teacher remem- 
bered each child so that there would be none overlooked. 
Each child made a valentine in school for its mother and 
played the part of St. Valentine. 

Then came the story of Washington. His life was dwelt 
upon day by day, and the afternoon before his birthday we 
reviewed and then we had a grand march, led by Samuel, 
ornamented with his Christmas present, which consisted of 
helmet, belt, sword, knapsack, etc. He, as our captain, was 
followed by a drummer boy and a color-bearer and fifty pri- 
vates. As the soldiers passed the number table each one 
stuck his thumb in a George Washington pie and pulled out 
a—cherry! This pie was really a tin pie plate filled with 
candy cherries and covered with paper, which covering was 
duly sliced. 

We did not attempt to celebrate any of the poets’ birthdays. 
It is the quiet morning talks and the references during the 
day to these great men that help. 











Literature in the Elementary School * 


I wish every teacher could and would afford this book and 
would take time to study it. Every phase of literature for 
children is discussed analytically from the literature stand- 
point. And how the falsity of some general beliefs, accepted 
unthinkingly, stands out under the keen searching light the 
author throws upon them. In the discussion of modern 
imitations of myths, he says: “One cannot believe much in 
the dew fairies and frost fairies and flower angels, speaking 
plants, and conversing worms, whose mission in life is really 
a gentle species of university-extension lectures. Such stories 
are not literature; neither are they good technical knowledge. 
Is it not true, that, with our modern facilities for teaching 
the facts of nature, we can make them attractive and im- 
pressive rather by showing them as they are, than by attrib- 
uting to them merely fanciful and often petty personalities 
and genii?” 

A conversing worm, a genile species of a wuniversity- 
extension lecturer! Rich! A thousand amens on such a 
sifting of the wheat from the chaff as this book gives. Read 
it, teachers, unbiased, and be willing to follow where the 
common sense arguments lead you.—THE EpiTor 


* By Peter Lander MacClintock, A.M. University of Chicago Press 





“Home Geography” 

Every third grade teacher will find this book very helpful. 
It lays out the beginning of geography — step by step — 
delightfully. Educational Publishing Company, Boston. 
Price, 60 cents.: ® 
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In the Primary Room VI 
February 
ELEANOR CAMERON, lowa 
A round of short, swift-darkened winter days, 
Outside, a heavy sky and frozen snow, 
A sun that scatters forth its feeble rays 
Upon a world where cold winds roar and blow. 
All Nature wears a bleak, forbidding face, 
Yet, at its labor, every cheerful heart 
Can radiate its store of loving grace 
And add to Life’s full joy, its humble part. 


An endless chain of duties to be done; 
Each morning comes to bring its wonted task; 
The hours pass by in sameness, one by one, 
And every moment has its meed to ask. 
But swiftly as the passing minutes go, 
Each brings occasion on its fleeting wing, 
For adding joy to sorrow, love to woe, 
Faith to endeavor, hope in everything. 


Life seems, at times, to grant a narrow sphere, 

Hedged in by four square walls and filled each day, 
With but the selfsame work. Results appear 

As crude and unimportant. Still we may 
Rejoice to aid in growth nor yet deplore 

The fate where we may meet — though lost to fame — 
The childish plea for love, since evermore 

The need and heart of childhood is the same. 


SENSE TRAINING AND GENERAL INFORMATION 
FourtH MONTH 


The dull, dark February days offer a splendid opportunity, 
for the use of the brightly-colored foreign flags. While the 
spirit of patriotism is running high in the school-room, it is 
not out of order to bring into notice and familiarity the 
countries that claim the different flags placed before the 
children. If there are any little foreign pupils in the room, 
this plan becomes still more valuable, since it tends to bring 
these small strangers into a helpful prominence and gives 
to the American children, their first idea of international re- 
lations. In teaching the names of the flags, present a few 
interesting bits of information about the several countries 
represented by these emblems. Link the flag and its nation 
together in every way possible, so that they may be related 
in the minds of the little ones. The flags themselves will 
often furnish material for impressing the character of the 
foreign people, as well as their pride of country. This idea 
is well illustrated by the history of the symbols upon the 
Chinese and Japanese flags. 

In beginning the work, proceed slowly and do not try to 
teach more than one flag a day. In speaking of each country, 
make it as familiar as possible by telling its direction, its 
climate, some of the common products and a few of its quaint 
customs or peculiarities. Objects (that came from these 
foreign places) may be shown in connection with the flag 
itself. Pictures of the scenery, products and native dress of 
each country will be found very helpful. In selecting these 
pictures be sure that they are characteristic of some interest- 
ing phase of the foreign nation in which the children happen 
to be interested. As soon as the first flag can be easily recog- 
nized and named, teach another one in much the same manner 
and let the children reproduce both flags by cutting and 
painting. When three or four flags have been taught, the 
use of the suggested games may be taken up. 

If the February work is skillfully done, the study of the 
foreign flags and nations will tend not only to foster patriotism 
and pride in our own country, but also to give the young 
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Americans a feeling of respect and interest toward the foreign 

lands and their citizens. This feeling, if rooted deeply enough 

in the minds and hearts of the children, will in future life, 

tend to influence their treatment of all foreigners with whom, 

as men and women, they may come in contact. A plan of 

suggestive games is given as an aid in carrying out this work. 

First WEEK 

Game 1 Seeing. Use of flags and review of names of colors. 
Incidental drill on left and right. 

Game 2 Hearing. Quick comprehension of a series of 
orders. 

Game 3 Touch. Recognition of different children by touch. 

Seat Work Quick and accurate visualization combined with 
the knowledge and descrimination of color. 


Game 1 


Step a Place three or four children upon the floor at the 
front of the room. Give to each one a foreign flag. Let the 
children name the predominating color in each flag. Do 
this several times and then count five, for silent and careful 
visualization. Choose a pupil to stand, turn his back to the 
children in front, and name the colors in their proper order. 

Step b Name colors and visualize as before. Choose a 
pupil to name colors carried by the shortest child, the tallest 
child. Name the colors from left to right, and right to left. 

Step c Visualize as before, but this time, name all of the 
colors in each flag, using correct order as ‘‘First flag, red, 
white, and blue.” ‘Second flag, red, black, and white,” 
etc. 

Game 2 


Step a Give a succession of orders as: “‘You may wave 
the red flag, the blue flag, and the white flag.” (This refers 
to the predominating color. ) 

Step b Be sure that there is perfect attention and then 
give the same order, naming all of the colors in each flag. 
Speak very slowly and distinctly, since this is much more 
difficult than the preceding form of the game. Be sure that 
the colors are named correctly, both as to grouping and order. 


Game 3 


This device resembles closely the outdoor games in which 
the children recognize each other by touch. For this reason 
it is very much enjoyed by the spectators as well as by the 
players. It is conducted as follows: 

Choose three or four children of pronounced difference 
in height, dress, or arrangement of hair. Give every child 
in the row a flag and name each one for his or her colors. 
Select a child and blindfold him, after which the order of the 
line of children in front may be changed. Place the blind- 
folded pupil at a short distance from the row of children 
and facing them. At the teacher’s signal, this pupil should 
walk straight ahead until he touches one of the little flag- 
bearers, who is examined and recognized solely through the 
sense of touch. In naming the pupil recognized, the blind- 
folded child should call him by his colors instead of his own 
name. As this game is rather difficult it is well to begin it 
with two or three pupils and, when it is easily played, ex- 
tending the number to four. 


SEAT WoRK 


Select one of the easier flags with stripes and hold it for an 
instant before the eyes of the class that is ready for work. 
Allow the children to look at it but a second, and then put it 
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away. Pass paper, scissors, and crayolas, and have the 
flag reproduced in its correct order both as to colors and the 
number of stripes. 

SECOND WEEK 


Game t Seeing. For accuracy in sight and drill in order. 

Game 2 Hearing. - Drill in order and accurate hearing 
without the aid of the other senses. 

Game 3 General Information. The names of the flags. 
Incidental drill in language. 

Seat Work Use of visualization, sense of order and arrange- 
ment of color. 

Game 1 


Pass flags to three or four children and place them in a row 
at the front of the room. Name each child for the country 
of the flag he carries. The pupils at their seats should 
visualize (while the teacher counts five) and after this is done, 
all may close eyes. The flag bearers can then roll up their 
flags and place them behind their backs. When this has 
been done, the teacher may choose a child who goes up to 
the row and addresses each pupil in turn, saying: ‘‘Good- 
morning, England,” etc. If the name is correct, the child, 
who is addressed, answers ‘‘Good-morning,” and the game 
proceeds. If the speaker has confused his order or country, 
another child is selected to take his place and carry on the 
device. 

Game 2 


For playing this game, all the children may remain in 
their seats. While the pupils watch carefully the teacher 
should lay five or six of the best known flags out on a long 
table. After this, the children, with closed eyes, should 
listen attentively as the teacher describes three flags by color 
and order as, ‘‘Red, white, and black stripes, white ground, 
and red circle, red, white, and blue stars, and stripes.” After 
the eyes are opened, a selected child may name the flags or 
countries in order, as: “Flag of Germany, flag of Japan, 
and flag of United States,” or simply say the countries as 
Germany, Japan, United States. 


Game 3 


Siep a The teacher should stand in front of the children 
who listen closely as she describes a well-known country, 
“Tam thinking of a country that is far away to the east. Its 
people live in queer houses, built so that the sides may be 
raised to let in the sunshine. From this country, we get a 
great deal of tea as well as many paper fans, lanterns, and 
parasols. Go find the flag of this country.” 

Step b After this game has been carried on for a while, 
the different countries may be described by the children 
themselves, who can thus carry on the game without the help 
of the teacher. 

Seat Work 


Select several of the simpler flags and wave them, one at 
atime, before the children. Put the flags away, pass paper 
and pencil (or scissors) and give the following order. “You 
may make the second flag that I waved.” Be sure that the 
colors and their arrangement are reproduced with accuracy. 


Nore The games given for February are all planned for the use 
and teaching of the foreign flags. Many of these devices are suggested 
so that all of the most common senses can be cultivated. The teacher 
should select the things that are best adapted to her school and care 
should be taken to vary the work on the flags with some of the review 
games that were given before. The number of review games used will 
depend largely upon the children. Different rooms vary greatly as 


to the interest shown in this work. Some classes become so delighted 
with the study of the flags that it is a very easy matter to concentrate 
the greater part of the February drill upon them. All of the new in- 
formation should be presented in the most interesting manner and every 
recitation must be carried on with speed and a lively spirit of attention 


THIRD WEEK 


Game 1 Seeing. Quick visualization and drill in order of 
color arrangement. 

Game 2 Hearing. Drill in the use of the sense of hearing 
without the aid of sight. 

Game 3 Touch and drill in order with incidental review 
of color work. 

Seat Work Quick seeing and observation of things as a whole 


Game 1 


Step a Choose three or four children, and give each one 
a foreign flag. Arrange these pupils in a group, row, or half 
circle at the front of the room. The teacher should give the 
children a few seconds for visualization, and then all eyes 
must be closed while the order of the row of flag-bearers is 
changed. At a signal from the teacher, the pupils should 
open eyes and watch while a child is sent to rearrange the 
children in correct order. 

Step b When the little ones have become skillful in play- 
ing this game with a row of four pupils, add one more child 
to those in front, and continue the same plan until the chil- 
dren become expert ‘with five in the row and are ready for 
visualization of six children. Some classes will learn to see, 
both quickly and accurately, a row of seven, eight, or nine 
pupils. 

Game 2 

In playing this game, choose one of the children for the 
principal part, and have the other pupils remain at their 
seats. All should close eyes and listen while the selected 
child runs to three of the foreign flags that have been put 
up in different corners of the room. After the pupil has 
touched. the last of the flags, the other children may open 
their eyes. The teacher then calls upon one of the listeners 
who endeavors to run and again touch the flags in the same 
order in which the first child touched them. 

If this game appears to be hard for the little ones, begin 
with but two flags, and do not add another one until the 
children have become very skillful in the use of two. 


Game 3 


This device is a variation of the familiar game of ‘‘Touch.”’ 
Festoon the familiar flags about the school-room and put 
a number of colored objects in conspicuous places on tables, 
desks, window-sills, etc. Play the game by choosing one 
child to touch two red objects. This pupil then hands the 
pointer to another little one, who touches the same bits of 
red (in proper order) and then also touches another red 
object. The next child in turn touches the first three red 
things, and adds another one, etc. In order to carry out this 
game in a successful manner, the little ones must be perfectly 
quiet, as this device requires very close attention. 


Seat Work 


Show simultaneously three of the simplest and most familiar 
flags. Let the children see them but for an instant, and then 
pass materials for reproducing any chosen flag. Give the 
following order, “‘ You may go to your seats and make any one 
of the three flags, but be sure that the flag you have chosen 
is made exactly like the one you saw.” 

After a little drill, try the same plan with four flags. 
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FourtH WEEK 
Game t Seeing. Quick visualization and drill in order. 
Silent game. 
Game 2 Hearing and quick comprehension of a series of 


- orders. 
Game 3 Touch game and drill in order. 
Game 4 Recreation. Drill in correct hearing. 
Seat Work Reproduction of objects after quick visualiza- 
tion. 
Game 1 
Before beginning this game, secure perfect attention. 

Then, while the children look closely, the teacher should 
quickly wave four flags, one after the other. Call upon a 
pupil to again wave the flags in correct order. The teacher 
must now select and wave other flags in different order, and 
choose another child to imitate. After a short time, the 
little ones will be able to take the part of the teacher, who 
can then drop out of the game. The device becomes much 
more enjoyable, if it is carried out in perfect silence. 

Game 2 


In this game, use all of the flags that have been learned. 
Choose pupils to carry these banners, and station them,in a 
long line across the front of the school-room. As soon as 
the children at their seats are perfectly quiet, the teacher 
should give a series of orders like the following: ‘‘ Bow to 
Italy, touch England, and wave the flag of Japan three times.”’ 
Speak the command distinctly, but very rapidly, and insist 
that the child, who carries out the series of motions, acts 
quickly and without hesitation. 


Game 3 


- The children at their seats should close eyes and listen 
while the teacher describes three flags by color as: ‘Red, 
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black, and white stripes, white field with a red circle in the 
center, red, blue, and white stripes.” ‘‘Go touch the flags.” 
After the pupils open their eyes, the teacher should call upon 
one child to touch the flags in correct order. To vary this 
game, occasionally have the selected child simply stand and 
give the names of the countries in the order in which the 
flags were described. 
Game 4 


This game is a good one for a Friday afternoon treat. If 
the little folks know several of the patriotic songs, the teacher 
can easily work out a device that will not only afford much 
entertainment for the children but will also prove a valuable 
source of ear training. Conduct the éxercise as follows: Play 
or sing short snatches from the most familiar of the patriotic 
songs and call upon children to tell the name of the song 
from which the fragment was taken. Later on, select one 
of the songs and play short sections of it, asking the pupils 
to name the words that belong to each little part. 


Seat Work 


Let the pupils visualize a collection of the articles that 
have been brought into the school-room as aids in studying 
the foreign countries. For this purpose, arrange the objects 
upon a long table. Do not allow more than a few seconds 
for studying the entire number of things upon the table. 
Pass materials for work and ask the pupils to reproduce 
as many of the articles as they can remember. 

The foreign flags used in this series of games can be pur- 
chased in Chicago. There are two sizes that are commonls 
sold, but for all purposes the Jarger ones are the best, since 
they are big enough to use in marching and for all kinds of 
sense-training work. The address of the firm where these 
flags may be obtained was printed in the February numhe: 
of Primary EpvucartIon for the year 1906. 























Arithmetic without Figures 


( These problems are taken from “ Arithmetic without Figures,” a 
book by Wm. M. Giffin and W. M. Lawrence. — THE Epitor.) 


1 I know how much one hat costs and how many of them I am 
going to buy; how am I to find the amount I will have to pay for them? 

2 I have some money in the bank. I know the cost of one hat 
how am I to find how many hats I can buy with the whole of my 
money ? 

3 If one knows the height of a flagstaff on which there is a mark, 
and he knows how far it is from the ground to this mark, how will he 
find how far it is from the mark to the top of the flagstaff ? 

4 Aman who has a number of pounds of tooth-pewder wishes tc 
put it up in boxes, each of which holds a number of ounces. How is he 
to find how many boxes to order for the powder? 

5 John weighed a basket of wood; after it stood out in the rain 
over night he weighed it again. How shall he find the weight of the 
water absorbed ? 

6 How shall I find the cost of a certain number of books if I know 
the cost of a smaller number of the same books ? 

7 If each child in a class needs a new pen every month, how shall 
the teacher find how long a gross of pens will last ? 

8 With a half-dollar, how do you find the number of pounds of 
sugar you can buy and have a certain number of cents left ? 

I know the product of two numbers and one of the numbers; 
how can I find the other number? 

10 Wendell sold peanuts at a price per quart that enabled him to 
double his money. How can we find what they cost him a bushel? 

11 If you know a number of days in each month, how can you find 
the number of days in a year? 

12 If one desires to know how many pints of‘cider he has in a 
barrel, how can he do so? el 

13 Aman pays a nickel car-fare every week-day for a year. How 
can you find the yearly car-fare? 





Where the Valentines Come from 
SuE GREGORY 
(All rights reserved) 
There’s a valentine with a million leaves — 
So dainty and sweet and gay; 
There’s a valentine dryad who sits and grieves 
To think they must all blow away. 


There’s a valentine bird that sings the songs 
That float from the boughs above; 

The songs are many; the theme is one; 
It is love and love and love. 


There’s a valentine wind that scatters the leaves, 
And a song for every one; 

And the valentine dryad grieves and grieves, 
In the branches bare and lone. 


There’s a valentine man who gathers the leaves, 
And binds them in bundles wee; 

He’ll leave one or two at your door this eve, 
For he’s the postman, you see. 





A teacher was reading to the class about George Washing- 
ton. I-the story it said that he had a friend who was a man 
of letters. Then she asked if anyone knew what “a man of 
letters” meant. No one knew. After a pause of about 4 
minute, John’s hand went up, and with a broad smile, he said 
“Tt meant he was a mail carrier.” 
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From the Primary Schools of St. Louis, Mo. 


First GRADE 


A Rabbit 


[ am a rabbit. 

I live in the woods. 

I eat grass. 

The children like me. 

I have five baby rabbits. 


Wagon 
I have a little wagon. 
It has four wheels. 
I can sit in it. 
It is a prettry wagon. 
When I am big. 
I am going to have a wagon. 
It has a horse to pull it. 


First Grade 


First Grade IRVING 


RALPH 


An Elephant Self 


1 am an elephant. 

I live in a zoo. 

I eat grass and hay. 

1 have one baby elephant. 

I play with my baby elephant. 
See my large trunk. 

See my two long tusks. 


My name is Adele. 

I am seven years old. 

I weigh 42 pounds. 

My hair is golden and 
my eyes are blue. 

I like to play piano. 

I wash the dishes. 


First Grade LENA First Grade 





(Teachers’ Directions) 


Draw an oblong 2” x 4”. Call it A. 
Draw a figure 4 as large. Call it B. 
Draw a 2 inch square. Call it C. 

Draw a figure 4 as large. Call it D. 
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Draw an oblong 1” x 3”. Call it E. 
Draw a figure 4 as large. Call it F 
g 2 oe 


First Grade 


Dogs 
I have a Sheperd dog. 
He is a Kind dog. 
He has three little pups be sides him. 
They are cute. 
He likes bread and milk. 
His pups like milk too. 
He is seven inches high. 
And he can kill Snakes. 
His pups are 3 inches high. 
We call him pup. 
Pup like to hunt in the snow. 
Some times he find little birds in the snow. 
He wont eat them. 
He brings it is wher is is warm. 
And they get warm. 
First Grade Opus 


A Dog 
I have a dog. 
Its mane is Snow ball. 
It is a wite dog. 
I thint it is pretty. 
If any body comes in the house he barks. 
He will not bitte any body. 
Some dogs bite. 
I do not like dogs that bite 
Some dogs have long hair. 
Others have short hair. 
Snow ball has short curly hair. 
In the winter he will have long curly hair. 
He is a French pudle. 
He can sit up. 
First Grade IRMA 


Dear admerl Dewey. 

Dear admerl Dewey, you warred on ship and on land 
knocked down forts and won the battle and I am going to 
be a Soldier too when I grow up. 

First Grade DEWEY SCHOEN 
Fall 

Everybody is getting ready for winter now. The birds 
are going away. The little flowers and all the trees are 
going to sleep for the winter. They will wake up in spring. 

I am getting for winter too. I will wear warm clothes. 
Mother is getting coal for winter. She is getting us nice 
things to eat. That is whate we do in the fall. 


First Grade SOPHA 
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SECOND GRADE le 
What I Would Like to Be 


When I am a man I am going to be a engineer on a train. 

I am going to run a passenger train. 

I will make lots of money. 

I will have to go a long ways from home. 

I will have to be out all night for a long time. 

I use a big brake to make the engine go for wards and 
back wards. ; 

I use an nother brake to make the engine go. 

I have to have a grate deal of steam to run the engine. 

When I run the engine fast the fireman has to work hard 
shovling coal into the engine. 

I have tojstop at some grate big coal mines to load the 
coal car an then start agian. 

Then I have to stop at the water tank to load the coal car 
with water. 

I will not have any rack wile, I am on duty. 

When I went to see my cousin why the train stops a lot of 
times. 
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Second Grade EDWARD 
C. 
B 
a is } of b. a =ed. 
b=4a c is 4 of b. 
a is 3 of c. =26¢. 
c= 2a. d is $ of b. 
d is 4 of a. b= 8d. 
d is $ of c. 
c=4d. 
Second Grade VERONICA 





I am the Sun 

I am the sun. 

I do not go to sleep at because I have to shine up on the 
whole world so the people can live. When I dont shine in 
Saent Louis I am shining a cros the oshan. II come from the 
east in the morning. Sometimes people think I am sleeping 
but I am not lseeping. On rainy days I am behind the 
clouds. 

People get mad at me when I shine too hot 
children call sun beams. 
and play on the floor. 


Second Grade 


I have many 
They they go to school every day 


Tony 





The Little Dark Girl 


Manenko is a very dark little girl, with a flat nose, thick 
lips and her wooly hair is braided and twisted into little 
knots tied with bright colored strings. As it is very warm 
here, she wears no cloths. 

She is very fond of beads and bracelets. She lives in a 
round house with a low doorway. The roof is covered with 
grass to keep the rain out, from comeing in their tent. 

When Manenko’s father comes home from hunting, they 
build a large fire, and roast elephant-steaks.- She loves to 
listen to their wonderful stories about lions, buffaloes, and 
the great alligators, that make their nest on the river banks. 
Sometimes Manenko goes out with her mother in the spring 
time to plow corn and weat. 


Second Grade 


FRANK 
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Problems 


I. How many inches in ? of a yard? 
II. How many plums can I get for 10 cents if I get 3 for 2 cents: 
III. A boy had a wire 3 and } yards long. He cut it into pieces 
t foot long. How many pieces were there then? 
IV. We had 20 cents and spent } of it for car fare. 
we left? 
V. My string measures 3 yards. 


How much had 


How many feet is that ? 


I. There are 9 inches in # of a yard. . 
II. You can get 15 plums for to cts. 
III. ‘There were ro pieces. 
IV. You had 5 cts. left. 


V. That is 9 feet long. \ 


Second Grade ADELE 





My Pet Chichen 


I have a Pet Chicken. 

It eats right off of our hands. 
school. He stayed very still. 
desk for us to draw. 

It held its head up so nice. 
brown Chicken. 


Second Grade 


I brought my Chicken to 
The Teacher put it on her 


It has a red Coam, 
My teacher liked him very much. 


It isa 


FLORENCE 


The Indians 


The Indians some-times live in the woods and some-times 
they live in the fields. 

Their homes are made of skins. They are called wigwams. 
In the fall and winter the men go fishing. 

Their clothes are made of skins and some-times they wear 
blankets. 

The squaws do the work and when they move the squaws 
take down the wigwams and the chief men pick out the best 
horses and go hunt for a place to live. When they find a 
place to live the squaws have to put the wigwams and make 
the dishes and get the men’s dinner. 

When the men go hunting they kill the animals and bring 
them home and then the squaws have to clean the skin of 
the animals. They clean the animal skins with a shell and 
they hang the skins up to dry and then they make clothes 
out of it. 

Sometimes the men go fishing and the squaws have to clean 
the fish and when the squaws are at their work they put the 
little baby Indian in a cradle and hang it on a great big tree. 


Second Grade MARTHA 





Holland 


Gretchen and Hans live in Holland. They are Dutch 
children. In Holland they have water streets. They are 
called canals. Holland has a large dike around it. 

Gretchen and Hans livevnear the ocean. They go to bed 
early summer and winter. They have boats to ride across 
the canals. In winter almost every one skates in Holland. 
They learn to skate when they are very small. They wear 
wooden shoes. 


Second Grade HELEN 


The Selfish Bugs 


I will tell you a story about three bugs. Their house was 
in an acorn cup. They did not have place enough for there 
was only room for two. 

One bug’s name was black, the other one was yellow and 
the other one was white. 

Black said, “Come yellow, let us eat all the food that is 
here.” 

The white bug took off the blankel. 
The black and yellow got killed. 

Was it nice of them to fight ? 


Second Grade 


That started a fight. 


LINA 
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My dear Miss . 

Please come to me to see mine house how clean it is and 
to see mine yard and mine sidewalk every day I take a broom 
and clean up you come to me I am live in wash street 914 
second floor 


Second Grade JAKE 





Seeds 


Some seeds have little feathers, so that they could sale away. 

Some seeds can swim. 

Some seeds get caught on animals tails. 

When people sometimes go out into the woods they get 
seeds on there clothes. 


Second Grade GRACE 





Oct. 22, 1907. 
Iam anacorn. I grow on an oak tree. I live in my cup. 
Bears and squirrels and pigs like to eat me. If you plant me 
[ will grow into a big oak tree. Children like to play with 
me. When I get'ripe I fall down to the ground I am the 
seed of the oak tree. 


Second Grade ANNIE 





I am a bird. I have four little ones in my nest. They 
cannot fly so I have to get food for them and my self. 

One of my little ones is ill I told him there is a beautiful 
morning glory twining around the tree and he said to me, 
“T want to see that morning glory.” This beautiful morning 
glory heard my little baby and so every day it climed up 
farther and at last my baby could see it and he thought it 
was a beauty 


Second Grade LUCILLE 





The Hunter and the Woodcutter 


Once upon a time a Hunter went to the woods too hunt the 
tracks of a lion. 

On the way he ment a Woodcutter and said “do you know 
where I can find the tracks of the lion;””» The woodman said 
why I know where the lion is himself.” 

“Oh I do not want to see the lion, I only want to see the 
tracks;” 

There are very many people that say they are brave, but 
they run away from braveness. 


Second Grade JOE 





Language 


to — too — two 
I was too late for the car, so I walked. 
I think it was too far to walk. 
Those two children are too small to be out alone. 
I went to the store to buy two papers. 


Second Grade MyrtTLe 





What I Did Yesterday Afternoon 


Yesterday after school I went to the ballon race it was very 
crowded but I could see very well for I was right in front. 
When all the ballons went up the crowd was all rushing. 
It was so crowded on the cars that the boys got on top of the 
cars. We could hardly get home for the crowd was so big. 
When I came home it was a quarter after 7 and they were 
all done with supper. 


Second Grade ANITA 





The Thunder Storm 


There’s was once a boy who name was Fred. So one day 
his mother said, “you go and get some rasp berries.” He 
took the basket and started off. He had just had his basket 
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half full when a fierce storm came up. Then he ran he hid 
himself in a hollow tree. When he heard a woman calling to 
her children to come in out of the rain And she called to 
him to come in till the storm was over. And after the storm 
was over he Started for home. And he saw the hollow tree 
was all blowed down The dust was all blowed away. So 
that learnd him a lesson never to hide in a hollow tree again. 


Second Grade GENEVIEVE 





THIRD GRADE 


How Sugar is Made 


Sugar is not planted with seeds like other plants. Pieces 
about half, a foot are cut off of last yearscane. Then trenches 
are dug all over the field and the cane is put in the trenches 
and covered with earth. 

About ten months the cane ripens. First it looks like corn, 
but when is ready to cut it is lots higher. Men and chrildren 
and sometimes women go out in the field with long and sharp 
knives and cut down the stalks. They do not cut them high 
up, they cut them about to or three inches from the ground 
because they do not want to waste any sugar. Then they 
gather it up and put it in tram cars and take it to the mill. 

All the juice is inside the cane and they put it in between 
two rollers and it crushes it so hard that all the juice runs out. 
When all the juice is out they heat it. When it is done 
nothing is left but molasses and brown sugar. 

Then it is sent to big cities to refineries. It is taken to the 
top story and drained through bags and each time it comes out 
clear. After it goes through a great many bags it goes through 
a cylinder with burnts bones in it. Now it comes out a clear 
syrup. 

Now it has to be changed into grains. It is made into 
different kinds of sugar. It is made into granulated, loafs, 
pulverized, and powdered sugar. 


Third Grade RUSSELL 





Transportation 


Years, and years ago, the people didn’t have any carriages, 
are automobiles like we have now. The first thing they had 
of traveling, was on foot. That was very tiresend, anyway 
when they went far off. Sometimes they had to travel, miles, 
and miles, on foot. But after while they got horses, that was 
much better than what they had before the horses. They 
could travel much farther with them. They road far off 
with them without any saddle, that hurted them very badly. 
Afterwards they thought of something else to put on the 
horse. First they put blankets and skin over them. Then 
they thought of some saddle. They made very good saddles, 
too. In India they use elephants to ride around. I think I 
would fall off, if I would get on one. 

A camel is another big animal. He has two big lumps on 
his back. After that they made ox carts, they were very 
delicate. They cut a long slender boad from a tree, and put 
four poles on it at each corner. Then they put a log under 
the board and cut a round board for the wheels, and put 
something over them to keep the wheel from coming off. 
The sled is another thing they made. They smoothed a fine 
piece of wood for the runners. Then they cut a slick board 
over it, and put sticks up on the sides, then put a shaft through 
the midle. Thats the way they made sleds. 


Third Grade R. V. B. 





Autumn and Winter 


I like Autumn very much because I like to go swinging and 
play ball and foot ball. 

I like to play under the green trees I like October to be- 
cause you can gather nuts for the winter and I like to play 
bum-bay and climb trees I like winter to cause I can skate 
and go slaige riding. I like to make snow men and make 
snow ball and play fort. In Autumn I like to swing. 


Third Grade BERT 
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The Indians 


The Indians do not live like we do. ; 
called a wigwam. Their wigwams are round and made of 
skins. They carry their papooses on there backs in a kind 
of acradle. This cradle is made of a board and is lined with 
moss and fur to keep it warm. The baby is laid on this 
board and strapped down with long blades of grass. 

The Indians have brown skin, and long straight black hair. 
When the first white men came to America, they found the 
Indians here. 


They live in a tent 


Now, the Indians have nearly all driven away, but in some 
places out west we can still see them. 


Third Grade MaAup 


Gnawing Animals 


We have some gnawing animals in school to-day. 

We have a Jack rabbit, squirrel, a musk-rat and a field 
mouse, and a ground squirrel and a white foot Deer mouse. 

Squirrels live in trees. 
up and down the trees. 
the young shoots. 


They have sharp claws and can run 
They eat all kinds of things they eat 
The squirrels get into a hollow tree and 
sleep there till the spring comes again. Some of them eat 
the nuts that they have stored away in the tree. Jack rabbits 
live under a bush and they are in all parts of the world. 
They eat all kinds of vegetable 


Third Grade LOUSINE 


The Little Brown Baby 


The little brown baby lives in a very warm country. And 
she wears no cloths because it is to warm only a pair af beeds. 

Her play mates are the monkey and the parrots and the 
gold snakes. 

When night comes her mother puts her into bed in the tree. 

In the morning the sun lift the lids of the sleeping child and 
a wakes her and then she rolls out and falls into her mother’s 
arms. Then her mother takes her and gives her a bath. 
She dips her into the cool fresh water and then rolls her on the 
long green grass. 

When she is hungry her father climbs up a cocoanut tree 
and gives her the milk from it. She drinks it out of a cup 
that her father made from the cocoanut. She likes the cocoa- 
nut and eats them every day for her breakfast and supper. 
Her mother and father likes the cocoanut to. 
them too. 


Third Grade 


So they eat 


EDNA 





Then I go 


When I go home I go to the North side door. 
I live on University St. 


West and then I go North West. 


Third Grade ELLIOTT 


(These illustrations were shown in diagram in pencil.—THE Epiror 


The Snow Storin 

It is very cold when it snows. Last year we had a very bad 
snow storm. ‘The cars could not run for a while and the 
horses fell down in the snow. There were thirty children 
out of our room that stayed at home that day. But I did not 
stay at home. I went to school and the snow did not bother 
me. When you swept the snow it seemed that there was no 
end. It was very very deep. There were no green leaves on 
the trees. They were covered with the pretty white snow. 
The roofs of the houses were covered with snow too. 
looked like they were painted. ‘To-day we had another snow- 
storm. My slate was in the yard and now I can hardly see it. 
The snow has covered it up. The ground and streets are 
covered too. Some boys and grils throw snow balls at each 
other just for fun. 


Third Grade 


They 


LOTTIE 


(This paper was illustrated with ornamental initial and pictures 
Tue Eptror) 
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Winter 

I like Winter the best because We can go sleigh riding, and 
we can skate, and we can make a snow man and _ throw 
snowball’s. In Winter it is cold but we do not care. In 
Winter I go on the hills and go skating. Some night in 
Winter My papa take my skinner and pulls me. 

When we go out it is moon light. Other people are in bed. 
Sometime in the winter I stay in the house and play with my 
dolls. When Christmas comes Lam glad. I get many pretty 
toys. I do not like to go to school in Winter. It will not be 
long for Christmas to come. In Witner I am not afraid for 
the snow, because I have boots on. But sometimes the snow 
is very high. 


Third Grade ANNIE 


Blue Jay 


We can find the Blue Jay any time in the woods or in forest 
park. 

His size is near like the robins. 

He is a very beautiful bird. His voice is loud and harsh 
and he can imitate any bird. The Blue Jay is a very naughty 
bird because he steals other birds eggs and if he finds any 
other birds in the nest he eats them. 

His nest is made of straw and grass and roots. 


Third Grade ETHEL 


Thanksgiving Day 

Yesterday was thanksgiving day, and we did’nt have any 
school. I in fact we don’t ever have any school on that day. 

[ thought it was Sunday because we had no school. 

Not far away a boy gave a shooting match with air rifles 
and asked all the boys in the neighborhood to take part in it. 
The prize was to be a handsome bow and arrow. Aall the 
boys in the place took part if they had a gun and bullets to 
shoot with. The target that we were to shoot at was about 
a hundred feet away. It was a pumpkin with a pasteboard 
pasted on it. 


Third Grade LAWRENCE 
St. Louris, Mo. 
Oct. 25, 1907. 

Dear Miss O’ Neil: 

I like to write a letter to you, so I will try and write you a 
nice letter. 

I guess that the balloons are going out to-day. 
see the balloons going up. 


I like to 

Miss Garesche let us write you a letter. 

When Christmas comes I am going to get a Teddy bear 
that squeaks. 

Monday a boy forteen years old rode up on a air ship. 

I guess that, that will be all that I can tell you about. 

I have no more time as I must say good-by. 

Your loving friend, 


Third Grade Besste RECHT 


Acorns 

The acorn grows on the oak tree. The oak is the King of 
the Forest. ‘The kernel of the acorn when it is ripe is white. 
The acorn looks like a cup with an egg in it. The edge of the 
cup isround. The acorn cup is rough on the outside.and is 
smooth on the inside. The acorn cups are not all large. 
One is like a saucer it is so shallow. One was very large it 
almost covered the whole cup. The nut is shaped like an 
egg. Do you know what that means. That means one end 
is rounder than the other. The nut is brown but not so 
brown as the cup. The shell is thin. You can take the 


scissors and open it. The kernel is very bitter. Acorns 
are used for many things. The pigs feed on acorns. Acorns 


fall around and soon a lot of little new oaks will grow in 
the forest. 


Third Grade MABEL 
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Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 


Twinkle, twinkle, littt® star, 


ow we wonder what you are, 


In oar Banner, brave and bright, 


Shining always day and pight 
TWinkle. Winkle, little star, 
How we Wonder What 


vou are. 


God Bless the Flag 
God bless the flag! Let it float and fill 
The sky with its beauty; our heart-strings thrill 
To the low sweet chant of its wind-swept bars, 
And the chorus of all its clustered stars. 
Embrace it, O mothers, and heroes shall grow 
While its colors blush warm on your bosoms of snow! 
Defend it, O fathers, there’s no sweeter death 
Than to float its fair folds with a soldier’s last breath! 
And love it, O children, be true to the sires 
Who wove it in pain by the old camp fires. 
— Samuel L. Simpson 


The Symbolism of the Flag 


The flag for which our heroes fought, for which they died, 
is the symbol of all we are, of all we hope to be. It is the 
emblem of equal rights; it means free hands, free lips, self- 
government and the sovereignty of the individual; it means 
that this continent has been dedicated to freedom; it means 
universal education — light for every mind, knowledge for 
every child; it means that the school-house is the fortress of 
liberty; it means that “governments derive their just powers 
from the governed,” that each man is accountable to and for 
the government, that responsibility goes hand in hand with 
liberty; it means that it is the duty of every citizen to bear 
his share of the public burden — to take part in the afiairs 
of his town, his county, his state and his country; it means 
that the ballot box is the ark of the covenant, that the source 
of authority must not be poisoned; it means the perpetual 
right of peaceful revolution; it means that every citizen of the 
Republic, native or naturalized, must be protected at home 
in every State, abroad in every land, on every sea; it means 
that all distinctions based on birth or blood have perished 
from our laws, that our government shall stand between labor 
and capital, between the weak. and the strong, hetween.the 











Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star, 
We know well jast 
What” you are, 
In our Banner, 
Grand and great, 
small star is one large slate. 


Twinkle, twinkle little star, 






we” know well jast What you are. 


AEA. 


individual and the corporation, between want and wealth, 
and give and guarantee simple justice to each and all; it 
means that there shall be a legal remedy for every wrong; 
it means national hospitality, that we must welcome to our 
shores the exiles of the world, and that we may not drive them 
back; some may be deformed by labor, dwarfed by hunger, 
broken in spirit, victims of tyranny and caste, in whose sad 
faces may be read the touching record of a weary life, and yet 
their children, born of liberty and love, will be symmetrical 
and fair, intelligent and free. — Col. Robert Ingersoll 


Bad Spelling and Patriotic Singing 


In the public schools of Gotham, according to a New York 
contemporary, the pupils sing “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
among other selections of a patriotic character. Recently 
an order was issued by the Superintendent of Schools that the 
pupils from eleven to sixteen years of age, about’ 10,000 in all, 
in one of the boroughs, write three verses of the song from 
memory. The result was far from satisfactory, for of the 
10,000 papers submitted only too gave the stanzas correctly. 
For “the rockets’ red glare,” many of the children wrote, 
“the robin’s red breast.” Not a few of the young patriots 
declared that “bums were bursting in the air.’’ There were 
other mistakes equally ludicrous, all of which tended to show 
that the boys and girls have a most extraordinary conception 
of the poem of Francis Scott Key. In explanation of their 
ignorance it is stated that children sing by phonetics. This is 
not convincing, however. It seems rather to indicate that 
they have not been taught as thoroughly as they ought to be; 
that before they are required to sing the air of a patriotic song 
they should know the words, otherwise they can not sing with 
the intelligence which is essential to the interpretation of any 
kind of song; . 
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House of Mrs. Betsy Ross, No. 239 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Ballad of Betty Ross 


Just out of the history, primly she comes, 

With slender pink fingers and deft little thumbs, 
She brings a bright needle —a skein of soft floss, 
A thimble, and scissors, this quaint Betty Ross. 


She skilfully sews some long strips, red and white — 
And cuts with quick fingers five-pointed stars bright, 
Then puts all together, and with a proud toss, 

She holds up a banner — this quaint Betty Ross. 


raised his shadow hatchet. 


swift rush of wings, and the startled little “Cheep!” 


1908 


Beloved Old Glory! So fearless and true, 

In bright, starry splendor of red, white, and blue, 

Forever your stars, with their beautiful gloss 

Shall bring us sweet thoughts of our quaint Betty Ross! 
—Sel. 


A Shadow Play 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


HEN the two little Hardy cousins came to stay a 
week with the five little Blakes, the house was so 
full of fun that it fairly brimmed over. And when 
in the midst of all the good times, Washington’s 

Birthday came, that was the best of all. 

Ruth and Ralph and Phyllis talked things over and de- 
cided to celebrate all by themselves. “I just know Mother 
will help us,” said Ruth. 

Sure enough, Mother’s head was full of lovely plans. She 
helped find songs and recitations enough to go around. She 
arranged three pretty tableaux from the life of Washington; 
and it was she who suggested that, for a change, the famous 
cherry tree scene be given as a shadow-play or pantomime 
on a white sheet hung up for a curtain. 

The evening of the twenty-second was cold and snowy 
and windy. But that helped to make the little parlor all the 
more bright and warm and cozy. Across the back of the 
room was arranged the white curtain. Clusters of little 
flags were in each corner. In front of this curtain were given 
the songs and stories and marches and drills which had been 
arranged, 

Last on the program, was the shadow-play. It needed 
only two actors. Philip Hardy was the elder Washington. 
One of the twins was little George. When everything was 
ready, the other actors and actresses came out from behind 
the scenes and sat down with Mother and Aunt Harriet to 
listen and enjoy. 

Suddenly Ruth noticed that the Twin who had no part in 
the shadow play wasn’t in the audience. 

In a worried little whisper, she said to Ralph, ‘‘Where’s 
the other Twin?” 

Ralph smiled. “Back of the curtain,” he said. “‘He 
wouldn’t come out.” 

Ruth felt anxious. But just then the shadow play began. 
Back of the curtain, arranged so that the shadows of 
the actors fell big and black upon it, were two or three 
lamps. 

When Philip turned up the lights, at first all the audience 
could see upon the curtain was a shadow cherry tree. It was 
Mother’s big Martha Washington geranium. A _ better 
cherry tree might have been found, maybe, but the plant’s 
name was so patriotic, that the children chose it at once. In 
one branch of the shadow tree was a tiny shadow bird’s nest. 
The real nest was one of Donald’s treasures. At the last 
minute, Ruth had put Berry in the cherry tree. But the 
shadow tree showed nothing of him. ‘“‘He must have gone 
back to his cage,’”’ thought Ruth. Then she held her breath. 

Into view from the left came a funny, fat little shadow 
figure. It wore a cocked hat, a waist with a broad ruffled 
collar, knee-breeches, and shoes with big buckles. It carried 
a shadow hatchet. Even the shadow looked sharp. 

Straight to the shadow cherry tree came the shadow George. 
He tasted the ripe cherries. He smacked his lips. Then 
he found the branch Mother had said he might cut. He 
Down it came — one, two, 
three times. The shadow branch fell. Just then, out of 
the shadow tree, flew a shadow Berry. You could hear the 
It was 
so real, everyone cheered. But Berry wouldn’t come back. 
He had played his part and he flew straight into his cage 
and tucked his head under his wing. 

The shadow George looked surprised. For a moment it 
seemed to the audience that he would chase the shadow bird. 
Then he remembered who he was. As well as he could he 
propped up the broken branch. Then slowly and sorrowfully 
he went away. 

Soon briskly along the path came the elder Washington 
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He paused at the cherry tree, broke off some cherries, tasted 
and nodded his head. Then he saw the broken bough. 

At that very minute clear and shrill through the silent 
room, sounded the voice of a Twin. At that distance not one 
of the littke Blakes, even, could tell which Twin spoke. * But 
the words told. 

“You did it before,” said the voice, “and I’m going to 


this time.”’ 


“Ruthie told me to do it both times,” said the other Twin. 
“And I’ve got to. Let go that hatchet.” 

The next minute back on the curtain came the shadow 
George. His hat was on one side as if it had been in a scuffle. 
But he still carried his shadow hatchet. ‘The shadow George 
came toward the shadow father, by the shadow cherry tree. 
The shadow father turned, saw him. With a quick lift of 
his hand, he pointed to the broken bough. ‘Then, as plainly 
as if he had spoken, his gesture said, “‘Son, who cut my 
favorite cherry tree ?”’ 

The audience looked at the sorry little figure of the shadow 
George. But what — who was this just behind him? A 
second shadow George in a small, fringed shawl, and Ruth’s 
best hat with its long feather, What looked like a shadow 
stove poker was in his shadow hand. 
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Ruth gasped. “The other Twin,” she said half aloud. 

Sure enough. Given no part, the other Twin had made 
one for himself. He kept far enough away from the first 
George so that small person did not know he was there. 
But everything the first shadow did, the second did, too. 
Number One hung his head. So did Number Two. Num- 
ber One held up a shadow hatchet and said, as plainly as he 
could without words, ‘‘Father it was I —I did it with my 
little hatchet.” Number Two repeated every move with 
his shadow poker. The audience screamed with laughter. 

When the elder Washington turned to take his sorry little 
son in his arms, he was surprised to find two sons waiting for 
his blessing. Something like an exclamation of surprise 
sounded from behind the curtain. But in a moment the 
shadow father caught both shadow sons to his breast in as 
fatherly a fashion as possible. 

At this point, Ruth was supposed to turn down the lights be- 
hind the curtain. But she had grown so interested in the 
two Georges that she forgot all about her part. And when 
the applause died down a little, there on the curtain were 
shadow Twins facing each other. 

’* T said I’d take part,’’ screamed the one with the shadow 
poker in its hand, “‘andI did. Didn’t I, Philip?” 





“Sweeping with the Wind” 
Valentine Day 


RutH ELLiotr 


While in the country one summer I heard the good old lady 
with whom I boarded call out to her young granddaughter, 
who was sweeping the kitchen floor, “Sweep with the wind, 
Janey! Sweep with the wind!” So Janey closed the win- 
dows towards which she was sweeping and opened those 
behind, thus getting help, instead of the resistance against 
which she had been working. 

How many times we, in our school-rooms, “sweep against 
the wind” when we might gain considerable by “sweeping 
with it.” Not that it is always wise to go with the current, 
to follow the line of least resistance. But when there is no 
possible reason for not sweeping one way as well as another, 
why not “sweep with the wind”? 

So, when Valentine’s Day comes, and the children’s minds 
are full of it, why not let that interest be the power behind, 
to help along the work, instead of trying to “sweep against it.” 
Careless fingers will do their best writing, untidy workers 
will produce their neatest drawings if the result is to go home 
as a valentine to mamma. 

I used to dread the approach of the day; wouldn’t allow a 
valentine brought into the school-room; in fact, used to 
exhaust all my nerve force in “sweeping against the wind” 
on that day. But I have learned a better way. The night 
before, I say, “Children, we will have a valentine box on the 
table to-morrow, and John and Estelle, who are always so 
quiet and orderly, may be letter carriers and give out valen- 
tines just before the close of school. In the afternoon we will 
each make a valentine for mamma.” 

Morning comes, and with it valentines and happy faces. 
At noontime, after the children have gone, I look the box 
over and put in valentines, from my own stock, for the 
children who seem unlikely to get one. 

Any inattention to work on that day is easily overcome by 


remarking that no one will want to be re-writing an untidy 
paper or doing unfinished work when the time comes for 
making the valentines; and surely no one will want to remain 
after school when there is so much fun going on outside. 

“ All forces are beneficent when properly employed; but the 
good thing when misdirected becomes what is commonly 
called evil,’ says Henry Wood. 

Even the wisest teacher fails to employ to advantage all the 
forces prevailing in the school-room. We lose many an 
effect by allowing ourselves to be possessed with the peda- 
gogical “don’t” spirit. We needlessly arouse antagonism 
instead of “sweeping with the wind,” to our own advantage 
and that of all concerned. 
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As the Nation Sings It 


Once a college settlement teacher asked her class if they knew 
the name of the country they lived in. One little boy replied: 
“My Country ’Tis of Thee.” — Parry Haines Paul 
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A Simple Valentine 
EwMA GRAY 


This design is very’ simple and intended for the babies. 
The paper used is eight by fen inches. ‘Fhe measurements are 
only for the teacher. For the little ones, the paper can be 
put in thirds, trimming the long edges, to give the appearance 
of the folded part of an envelope. Then fold the ends to 
meet in the centre. Cut out the corners and the envelope 
is finished. 

The teacher can fold a paper a number of times, cut out a 
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number of hearts at one cutting. Cut them in two, and give 
each child a pattern; then the hearts will be uniform. 

Have the children lay the straight edge of the half-heart 
to the folded edge of a square, and cut out the heart. For the 
little ones I would suggest that the teacher work with the class 
and have them follow her one step at a time. The teacher 
can do the printing at the board, and if necessary, have them 
do one letter at a time as she directs. No matter how 
crude the work, it wil be cute, if done by small and untrained 
hands. Red is attractive to most children, but any color 
can be chosen for the heart and ribbon. 
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An Easy One 


May B. ATWATER 
TT T is all very well for you teachers who have children 
with kindergarten training, to tell about making valen- 
tines, but if you were working with my clumsy-fingered 
children whose only manual training has been that 
of ‘picking cinders’ on the public dump, you would stop 
before you began.” 

“Your final statement presents difficulties,” responded 
Miss B., but I can refute the important part of your remarks. 
As it happens, I have only a handful of kindergarten chil- 
dren this year. The other ninety and nine, who have sleep- 
ing apartments in Puddle Alley and Stewart’s Row, but 
who live on the street, were driven off their natural habitat 
by the truant officer, and brought to me for civilization, refor- 
mation, purification, and a few hundred other things. Refor- 
mation, in the line of attention in listening to a direction, 
and obedience in following it, coffies more readily in manual 
work then in any other subject. You know how difficult it 
is for a beginner to do exactly what he is told. When he 
finds that his own carelessness has spoiled the box, or house, 
that he was making, he begins to sit up and take notice. 
The necessity for purification shows plainly when there is 
a series of small black finger prints on the paper. Civiliza- 
tion comes through the joy of making something, of giving 
the constructive impulse vent — cfeating mstead of destroy- 
ing.” 

“That all sounds well,” replied the first speaker, “‘but to 
get down to details, what is thete in the valentine line simple 








enough for our children to make? We cannot spend a 
whole morning, neither can I afford expensive material. 

“This is what f am going todo. First, cut four stiff paper 
hearts, four or frve inches in height. Some afternoon I shall 
invite four older boys or girls from up stairs to stay and help 
me. ‘hey will trace arownd these hearts on hektograph 
paper, and cut them out. They will make forty-eight, one 
for each child. For the valentine itself, if you are very 
economical, you will take heavy white drawing paper, twice 
as long as your heart: 

Fold once through the middle. 

Place the pattern heart so that the two scallops extend a 
little off the folded edge. 

Trace around the heart. 

Hold the folded paper firmly, and cut on the pencil hines, 
cutting two thicknesses at once. 

Behold a valentine that opens. Colored paper is cheap, 
so you won’t mind buying enough five inch squares so that 
each child may have one. Place the pattern on a single 
piece of red paper, and trace. Hi the children can cut just 
inside the line, so that the red heart will be a trifle smaller 
than the white, it will add to the general effect. If you are 
not sure of your children’s ability, just let them cut on the 
line. Two daubs of paste, one under each scallop, fasten 
the red heart to the white, so that it swings open im a fascinat- 
ing way. A tiny embossed picture in the center of the red 
Inside, in capital letters, 


heart and the outside is finished. 
let the children print 

I If you have an abundance of embossed pictures 
LOVE let the children paste one inside. 
YOU 


There are always a few children who cannot master 
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eve) this simple cutting, so I let some of the others do it for 
them, but they do their own pasting and printing. We 
usually decide on mother or auntie, as the recipient of this 
“love’s offering,” for it will gain more appreciation from 
an adult than from a child. 

fhe great joy which emanates from each little worker 
more than compensates for the drain on time and patience. 

‘The quickest and easiest way of handling paste, is to 
give each child a toothpick and small piece of paper. Then 
I go down the aisle with my spoon and jar, and put a small 
dose on each paper. At close of exercises, the toothpicks and 
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paper go into the waste-basket. Mucilage is a delusion and 
asnare. Here is a good receipt for paste which is economical, 
easy to make, is just the right consistency, and keeps several 
months: 


14 pints of water. 

4 pint of flour. 

I teaspoon powdered alum. 
12 drops oil of cloves. 


Mix alum with flour and make a smooth paste with a little water. 
Add remainder of water till smooth and free from lumps. Boil three 
or four minutes, remove from fire and stir in the oil of cloves. 


Chickadeedee 


Chickadeedee! 

Frost on the tree! 
Snow on the ground! 
Where’s to be found 
A living for me? 
Chickadeedee! 


Windy wild weathers 
Ruffle my feathers; 
The storm is so stout 
It blows me about, 
A toy of the air, 

But little I care. 


Chickadeedee! 
Breakfast for me! 
Marrow-bones grow 


By a window I know. 


Little black -bill, 
Pound with a will. 


My heart is so smalt 
Tt hasn’t at all 
Room for a fear, 
Only good cheer, 
Courage ard glee. 


Chickadeedee! 


Chee-dee! 


Love me!—Sel. 














Good Words 


From AN ALASKAN TEACHER 


It is not about how much I enjoy PRIMARY EDUCATION 
but about how my mother, whose teaching days were over 
thirty-five years ago, seizes it and devours. Most of all does 
she enjoy the editorials, and she always draws my attention 
to the finer points which my more inexperienced mind would 
pass over. 


(My kind regards to the mother-teacher.—THE EpitTor) 


I never read a copy ef Primary EpucaTIon without being 
glad I am a teacher. 


F. E. F. 


We have had a Teacher’s Meeting to-day and have gone 
all through your last number from cover to cover. 
M. E. F. 


When I get on the subject of Primary Epucation I am 
prone to be oratorical, and exclaim as college boys do, when 
addressing their Alma Mater, “ All that I am, I owe to thee!” 
You should have seen me hanging on its words the first two 
years I taught — not that I don’t still “hang,” but it is not 


such a pathetic sight these days. 
M. 


I want to thank you for making PrmmARY EDUCATION what 
it is. Every number I receive, I say, ‘‘ This is the best yet.” 


G. H. 
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The Flag Goes By 


HENRY HoLcoMB BENNET'! CARRIE BULLARD 
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Wanted acts, suggestive of getting ready for school, helping about 
the house, occupations of the mother at home, the father 

Wanted: Men. 


Not systems fit and wise, 

Not faiths with rigid eyes, 

Not wealth in mountain piles, 

Not power with gracious smiles, 

Not even the potent pen; 
Wanted: Men. 


Wanted: Deeds. 
Not words of winning note, 
Not thoughts from life remote, 
Not fond religious airs, 
Not sweetly languid prayers, 
Not love of scent and creeds; 
Wanted: Deeds. 


Men and Deeds: 
Men that can dare and do. 
Not longings for the new, 
Not pratings of the old; 
Good life and action bold — 
These the occasion needs; 
Men and Deeds. — Dean Farrar 


Out of the Beaten Track 


Rhyme and Pantomime 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 

This series of free play exercises was planned to awaken 
—through the law of suggestion —the child’s imagina- 
tion, and to develop his power to depict — through panto- 
mime — the thought he held in mind of the special toy which 
he had heard described and was — in imagination — to 
use. 

The several riddles were read to the class without any pre- 
liminary explanation — and without direction — save that, 
neither by look nor gesture, was any child to hint to another 
that he had guessed the answer, until the general direction 
was given to the class. ‘Stand by your chairs. Show how 
you would use such a toy.” 

When any child displayed special skill in depicting, with 
appropriate gestures, the essential details, some little re- 
mark in commendation, as, “‘ John knows how to fly a kite” 
—“Nellie must have really jumped rope” —‘‘Tom must 
have played a game of marbles” —See how Fred makes 
this top spin!”? drew the attention of the class to whatever 
was desirable in the pantomime, and a most pleasing spirit 
of emulation among the children became manifest, and helped 
very materially in making the game realistic. 

From week to week, on Friday afternoons, some child — 
as a favor for the execution of good work during the regular 
gymnastic period of the week — was allowed to whisper 
his request for any special riddle. Later, as the rhymes 
became somewhat familiar, some child was allowed to read 
from the written slip or to recite from memory his favorite 
rhymes. 

Taken as special recreation for Friday afternoons, the 
riddles never lost their charm, and were hailed with delight 
at the regular period devoted to them. 

The effect of these free play exercises was most beneficial; 
particularly, upon the more awkward (‘‘muscle bound’’) 
self-conscious children, and the diffident, non-responsive 
ones — to be found in every class-room. 

Grace of movement, freedom of action, and a complete 
absorption in the thought of the occupation or game under 
depiction were noticeable results, and the joy in and the 
abandonment to the amusement of the moment were, appar- 
ently as keen and real, as if the scene were actually taking 
place upon the playground, and the toys had,had a real ex- 
istence. 

Occasionally, the class was allowed, upon stormy days — 
when recess had to be passed indoors — to give (individually) 
some exercise in pantomime. At first, such exercises were 
confined to the use of the toys described in the riddles; gradu- 
ally, as the imagination of each child became more vivid, 





at work, etc., were depicted with no little fidelity. 

Indirectly, such awakening of the imagination. was a help 
to the class in the comprehension of the thought in the several 
reading lessons, and a child — usually — would not hesitate 
to show,{in pantomime, any special act described in the 
story of, the day. Later, this powerjof imagination gave 
strength to the ability to describe in oral_or written language 
what was so vividly before the child’s mental vision, It 
had, too, its effect upon the power to depict with the pencil 
any scene in thefimaginative drawing lessons, which the 
program might call for. 

In a word, “seeing the situation’? became the “Open 
Sesame” to so many avenues that their name was legion; and 
teacher and children enjoyed to the utmost the strolls out of 
the “Beaten Track”’ of study. 


First Game 


It upward flies with greatest ease, 
It rides above the tops of trees; 
Quite like a bird that soars the skies 
You see it higher, higher rise; 
O ’tis a pretty, pretty thing 
When on the breeze it once takes wing. 
(A kite) 
Second 
You keep them in your pocket, 
They sometimes tumble out 
And make a noisy rattle, 
Then roll, and roll about; 
Your teacher often tells you 
They in a bag should stay 
Until you want to use them, 
When you are out at play. 
(Marbles) 
Third 
It is a little wooden thing, 
All smoothly wound about with string; 
You toss it down, it turns around 
In tiny circles on the ground, 
Upon a single, slender leg — 
Perhaps you’d call it just a peg! 
(A top) 
Fourth 
’Tis just a big, big wooden ring, 
That runs as fast as anything, 
Along the sidewalk, up the street 
I keep in step with nimble feet, 
And, should it know not where to go 
My guiding stick the way will show. 
(A hoop) 
Fijth 
Overhead and under feet, 
With a motion swift and fleet; 
Keep in time with merry skip, 
Do not stumble, do not slip; 
Such a plaything is a treasure, 
Just to own one is a pleasure. 
(A jump rope) 
Sixth 
It is a toy quite small and round, 
’Twill bound along upon the ground; 
I toss it up, I let it fall, 
I throw it sometimes ’gainst a wall; 
’Tis not a truant, for you see, 
It always comes straight back to me; 
Sometimes — not often — it will stray, 
And then I look for it straightway; 
’Tis not unlike a game of “‘hide,”’ 
Till I my missing toy have spied; 
Then, having found my toy at last, 
I hold it in my hand quite fast, 
Or, in my pocket tucked away, 
’T will stay until another day. 
(A ball) 
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Pose Drawing in Primary 


Schools 


ARIANNA KELLEY, Bristol, Conn. 


OT very long ago, I saw an article ina New York 
paper ridiculing the subject of pose drawing in the 
public schools. It was freely illustrated with the 
poorest of drawings by school children and seemed 

to prove the worthlessness of such attempts. 

This was obviously unfair, for it would be easy enough to 
find poor work in arithmetic or geography, but that would not 
convince us that these studies are not suited to our schools. 

Because mistakes are more apparent in pose drawing than 
in most subjects, an inexperienced teacher is likely to get 
discouraged after a lesson or two when she finds in the 
children’s work, eyes drawn in the backs of heads, rectangular 
bodies, transparent clothing, arms like rubber pipe, and heads 
as large as pumpkins. But if she persists and is able to help 
her class, she will be surprised to see what good work little 
children can do in this difficult study. 

Pose drawing has many advantages; charming models are 
always to be had, they are large enough to be seen across the 
room, there may be great variety in action, children are 
nearly always interested in drawing each other, and such 
drawings are helpful in illustrative work. Best of all, it leads 
to observation and is a splendid training for the eye. 

There are various ways of teaching drawing from the 
model and the most eminent teachers disagree as to how much 
measuring is necessary, and even as to whether the unaided 
eye is not the best guide, since measurements are seldom 
accurate. 

With little children, not much measuring can be expected; 
a few suggestions are better than many rules at first. Action 
and proportion are of first importance and the first things to 
be attended to. 

Among artists, the word action is used in the sense of posi- 
tion; for example, they will speak of the action of the lines 
of a sleeping figure just as they would of one running or 


jumping. 
y 


Fig. 2 





Fig. 1 


The single line figures may be of use in directing the 
attention to the action of the model, but some study of pro- 
portion must be made in beginning, as it is necessary to know 
what the figure represented is, as well as what it is doing. 

Something not too difficult, then, at first. Take a boy in 
the position of Fig. 1. Have the children point their pencils 
at the model and move them around him, “drawing in the 
air.’ This directs their attention to the model and almost any 
means of fixing it upon him is helpful. Have them observe 
that his body is much larger than his head, that his shoulders 
are wider, that the edge of his jacket (usually) is just about 
half way down the figure, that the arms are long, reaching 
half way down the thigh and that the elbows’are level with tl.e 
waist. 
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Now put a little mark to place the top of the head, one for 
the feet, and one for the lower edge of jacket, making a 
drawing that will nearly fill a six by nine paper. This is a 
good size, not too small and easier to make than a larger one. 

Insist upon good-sized drawings, as small ones are not 
easily corrected. Now begin with the head — since that directs 
the movement — then get the shoulders and next draw the 
line from under the arms clear down to the foot without 
stopping; do this to avoid detail and also to see it as a whole, 
for unless you do see it as one thing, you are not likely to get 
the action. Fig. 2 shows the beginning of a sketch. It is a 


goed plan to choose two models for a lesson, lively boys 


preferred because they usually pose well. Then the teacher 
makes a rapid sketch on the board from one of them, ex- 
plaining that her view of the model is different from that of 
most of the class. She then 
4, erases her sketch and the 
ly class draws from a similar 
pose, taking the other boy 
as model. Probably you 
will object that you cannot 
draw on the board in that 
way, but try it first when 
school is out. The chil- 
dren will be delighted to 
pose for you. 

Plenty of teachers make 
elaborate drawings on the 
board from pictures es- 
pecially prepared for them 
by amateurs. These fre- 
quently represent children 
with eyes many sizes too 
large, feet as much too 
small, sweet little ringlets 
and boneless figures. 
‘These pictures often illus- 
‘trate a good idea, suitable 
‘to the time and place, they 
come handy and the busy teacher has no idea that she could 
originate a drawing as “‘pretty” as that. Well, some of the 
finest drawings are not really pretty; there are better things 
than prettiness in art. The first consideration is truth, as 
near as we can come to it, and in the end, beauty will take 
care of itself. 

If you must copy, find pic- 
tures by the best illustrators. 
Jessie Wilcox Smith, Sarah 
Stilwell, Elizabeth Shippen 
Green, and others, have drawn 
children charmingly. Many 
of the magazine covers furnish 
good subjects. Collier’s has 
many good covers, some of 
them representing children. 

The International Studio 
sometimes has reproductions 
of sketches by the best masters 
— these are the most helpful 
of anything of the kind. 

The copying of good pic- 
tures may aid observation and 
cultivate the taste, but do not 
deceive yourself with the idea 
that any amount of copying 
will take the place of direct 
study from life, and as for in- 
terest, it is wil compared with 
drawing from the model. Do not be discouraged if your first 
attempts are poor; keep trying, and you will learn something 
and be able to help your class. So if you copy some good 
picture to remain on the board for a while, supplement such 
drawing by work from the model. 

The difficulty in blackboard drawing is, that you have to 
stand too near the board, and are hedged in by desks and 
cannot see whether the proportions are right or not. You 
will have to stand away as often as possible. A near view is 
deceptive. When you have drawn a few lines to show how 





Fig. 4 
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to begin, these may be erased and the class goes to work. 
In posing a model in the familiar attitude of Fig. 3, where 


there is considerable action, try first a single line figure’ like 
Fig. 4. Notice especially the bend of the right knee, the 
slant »f the collar and blouse, the position of the feet. Try 


to draw the figure so it will look balanced, standing up and 
not falling over. Pay no attention to buttons or little details. 
Boys need feet more than buttons on their clothes even, and 
we might not have time to draw both well. Have several 
lessons on drawing boys before trying girls. Boys are better 
to begin with, because their clothes show the lines of the 
figure better. 





When the children begin to draw girls, they will make the 
skirts very scant and square; have them notice the width at 
the hem compared with that at the waist and see that the 
lower edge is not a straight line. See where it looks the 
longest. A girl dusting (Fig. 5) makes a good pose. Notice 
that the line of the top of the head slants downward; compare 
with horizontal lines of blackboard. One foot is partly hidden 


behind the other. The elbows make sharp turns and not 
curves. 





Washing the blackboard and tossing up a ball make good 
poses for girls, being not especially difficult to draw. 

The sketches with this article are not intended as copies, 
but as suggestions. 

To draw from a seated figure requires practice, though I 
think little children get at it more easily than older ones. 
Then such a pose as Fig. 6 may be readily turned into an 
illustration by seating the boy on a rock or bank instead of 
on the edge of his chair, or by transforming him into Simple 
Simon by means of a paper cap made of two sheets of 
drawing paper and a pail to fish in. 
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Driving gives a good pose and one that boys like to take. 
Fig. 7 has a good deal of action, but a back view would be 


easier. A pointer or yard stick serves either as fishing-rod 
or gun. Such a pose as Fig. 7 should be held but a few 
minutes. 


Positions for playing ball and throwing a top are 
excellent to draw from, but the children are so eager to stand 
well that they must be watched carefully to see that they do 
not get over-tired. Once I saw a little girl faint and fall from 
the model stand when the second before she had been asked 
if she had not better rest. Fortunately she was not injured, 
but now the teacher decides when it is time to rest. 

In the limits of a short article it is impossible to go deeply 
into a subject like this, but I hope that some one will be 
encouraged by this little talk to try pose drawing, and this 
will naturally lead to the drawing of animals, a most fascinat- 
ing subject for children. 





Construction Work 


OrpHA M. MARSHALL 
A Flag 


HE first day of February each child was given a sheet of 
plain white paper, and pencil, and we made some en- 
velopes, primarily for practice for St. Valentine’s Day. 
But envelopes are convenient for other things besides 

valentines, so each child’s name was written on his envelope 
and they were collected and saved for future use. 

The next day another sheet of the same kind of paper was 
given out, also the envelopes. Then we learned how to 
draw stars like this: making the straight 





horizontal line first, then the downward 
stroke toward the \ left, upward stroke 
toward the right, downward toward 
the right, upward toward the left to 
meet the horizontal line drawn first. 
Finally we drew some very small stars, 


about 4 of an inch across, and cut them 
out. These were put in the envelopes for safe keeping, and 
the envelopes were collected. 

After school I got out the 7 by 7 red weaving mats with 
strips 4 of an inch wide, which had been ordered especially 
for this purpose, and began cutting the strips of the mats and 
fringes apart. Soon I discovered there would not be strips 
enough. What was to be done? The question was soon 
answered. The children must cut their own strips. So much 
the better for the children. 

From sewing cards I cut a ruler } of an inch wide for each 
child. By placing the cards together I found I could cut 
three at a time, so it did not take long. I also cut for each 
child an oblong 3 by 7 inches from red coated paper. By 
folding the paper, six could be cut at once. 

Next day these red oblongs were ruled on the white side, 
and cut into strips } of an inch wide by 7 inches long. Each 
child’s strips were put in his envelope with his stars. 

The fourth day each child was provided with one 1? inch 
square of blue coated paper, also one 7 inch square of white 
drawing paper. The envelope containing his stars and strips 
was also given him. Then the making of the flag began. 

First a red strip for a flagstaff was placed along the left edge 
of the 7 inch foundation square. When each child understood 
just where the strip was to be, it was pasted in position. 

Next the blue square was put in its place close to the “‘flag- 
staff” and the top edge of the white foundation square. 

The first red stripe of the flag was pasted at the right of the 
blue ‘‘field’”’ even with the top edge of the foundation square. 
“The stripe is too long for the square.” ‘“‘Yes; we'll fix 
that later.” 

The second red stripe for the flag was then placed and 
pasted so the bottom edge of the stripe was on a line with the 
bottom edge of the blue square. 

We found it quite easy to put two more red stripes evenly 
between the two just pasted. The four stripes were then 
trimmed even with the edge of the foundation square. 

The three red stripes below the blue field were then ad ded 
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We always placed the stripe first to see just where it wanted 
to be, before putting paste on it. “4 Mi 

What fun it was to make a star “fence” around,;that blue 
“‘field.”” We pasted a star in each corner, then afstar was 
pasted midway between each corner star, finishing the fence. 
Next, a star was pasted right in the centre of the blue field, 
and the remaining four stars were arranged around it. 

The completed flag was then cut from the foundation 
square, and we sang: 


“The dear, dear flag that we love best 
Is red, and white, and blue.” 


We also made: 


A Peace Cap This cap is the delight of a child’s heart. 
He can make it himself, then wear it after it is made. 

The crown of the cap is a 9 inch blue circle. The head- 
band is a red strip 21 inches long, and 24 inches wide below 
the tabs, which are 1 inch square. The letters are white, and 
are 1% inches high. The rosette is red, white, and blue. 
One of the ends which hang from the rosette is red, one is 
white, and one blue, and they are 1 by 9g inches. 

If the cap is to be made of coated paper, which is really 
prettiest, it should be stiffened with another kind of paper, 
such as drawing paper. 

For the crown cut,”or have the child trace and cut, a 9 inch 
circle of the drawing*paper,"or whatever kind of paper you 
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The letters for the word ‘Peace,’ may be hectographed, 
and cut out, or suitable letters that can be used white side up, 
may be found in some advertising matter. It is better to 
put the letters on the band while it is straight. Place and 
paste the letter A in the middle of the band first, then arrange 
the other letters on each side of it, as seen in Fig. 1. 

In forming the band, lap and paste tk ~ two ends so that one 
tab covers the other. Bend the tabs 
out and paste them on the underside“ of a 
the crown, as shown in Fig. 2. 

One way to make the rosette is to fold 
a 2 inch blue square lengthwise," then 
crosswise, making a 1 inch square ot 
the paper. Round off the corners of 
the 1 inch square that is formed by 
the four corners of the blue square. 
Then paste a 1 inch white circle, then 
a 4 inch red circle on the centre of this 
opened blue paper, as seen in Fig. 3. 

The rosette is very pretty when 
made. of three circles, a 2 inch blue, a 
14 inch white, and a 1 inch red circle. 

The blue, white, and red ends which 
hang from the rosette, 1, 2, 3, Fig. 3, 
had better be pasted together first, 
then pasted on the under side of the 
rosette. 
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Fig. 1 


decide to use. Paste this circle on the white side of a square 
of the blue coated paper, then trim the blue paper even with 
the circle. 

An easy way for the child to cut the head-band, Fig. 1, is to 
place the 2} inch strip of red coated paper on a 34 inch strip 
of drawing paper so the bottom edges are even, then carefully 
draw a line close to the top edge of the red paper. Halve, 
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then quarter the top edge of the drawing paper by little 
creases. At these points leave the tabs, by cutting into the 
paper about 4 an inch each side of the creases to the line 
drawn, then cutting along the line to remove the paper 
between the tabs. 


Fy 3. 








“George Washington did that,” said the teacher, who wanted 
something accomplished, “and you surely do not consider yourself 
better than Washington.” 

“Time will tell,” answered the boy. 
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To Cut and Fold a Six-pointed 
Star 


Grace G. Parsons, N. Y. 





Take a six-inch square of paper, placing it with one edge 
toward you. The paper should be of light weight. 

Fold the front edge to the back edge and crease. Open to 
original position. Fold the front right corner to the front 
left corner and make a slight*crease at the centre as at a. 
(Fig. 1). Open‘and fold the front right corner back to a 
and crease as at. (Fig. 1).QOpen and fold the front right 
corner,back to b and crease as at c (Fig. 1). Open and fold 
the front edge on back edge again (Fig. 2). Bring the front 
left corner to backfedge at c (Fig. 3). Crease on d—e. 
Fold the portion’offthe paper on the right of c —e under so 
that e—/ falls back on e—d. Crease on c—e (Fig. 4). 
Fold c — e over tod—e. ‘Turn the paper over and you will 
have Fig. 5. From point x draw x — y (Fig. 6) and cut on 
this line. This gives the six-pointed star. If you draw a 
curved line as in Fig. 7 you will have Fig. ro. 

Fig. 8 gives Fig. 11. 

After the children have cut three designs from dictation, 
they are ready to make original cuttings. 

This makes very interesting handwork in connection with 
the study of snowflakes. 





Peace with all the world is my sincere wish. — Washington 
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How We Got Our Flag 


I have a room full of bright energetic pupils —a more 
patriotic band could not be found in all of Uncle Sam’s 


domains. They wanted a flag, but the township in which 
they live is poor, the parents are poor, and — the teacher is 
poor. But we thought of a way and it “worked.” The 
children gathered up all the old iron, bottles, and rubbers 
to be found and a very important committee of three sold 
them in the town. The proceeds brought us a beautiful 
flag. 


TEACHER 


A Panorama for the Children 


(Does any teacher see any possibilities in this? — THE Epiror) 


To the great amusement of the children, the rollers of an old 
clothes wringer, when no longer useful in their original posi- 
tion, may be converted into an old-fashioned panorama. An 
oblong box the width of the rollers is needed, and this must be 
placed upon its side, with what was its top open toward the 
audience. The rollers must then be fitted into holes bored in 
the top and bottom of the box, about twenty inches apart. 

A very long strip of heavy paper, a little narrower than the 
rollers, must next be prepared by gluing together a number of 
pieces of strong manila wrapping paper. On this strip, at 
equal distances apart, the children can paste their favorite 
pictures cut from the old papers and magazines, or can even 
draw and color subjects of their own. The space between the 
pictures must be determined by the distance between the 
rollers, as the pictures must appear in the middle of the space 
when on exhibition. The heavy paper must be fixed to the 
rollers at one end, the wringer handle attached on the outside 
of the box and the other end fastened to the other roller. By 
turning the handle, the pictures will pass across the screen 
and be rolled up. We have always had to reverse them by 
rolling by hand, but a more skilful mechanic could probably 
contrive a reverse method, using the handle. Many rainy 
days can be glorified by the pasting and coloring of the pic- 
tures and when the plaything is completed, many afternoons 
can be spent in exhibiting them to friends, taking turns at 
playing showman. — S. H. im Good Housekeeping 





Phonics 


In the October issue of Primary Epucarion, N. E. O. 
asks how to teach phonics to a “mumbling” class. First the 
teacher must herself learn how to give the sounds distinctly 
and above all, correctly. There is but one correct sound for 
each letter, and it must be sought and practiced until it can 
be given perfectly. Then there will be no trouble in getting 
a perfect response from the children. Secondly, use the best 
ten minutes of the morning for your phonic exercise, and make 
it so interesting that the class will love it. I give mine 
immediately after the opening exercises, when all are alert 
and free from anything like routine. Keep it an unadultered 
phonic exercise, with no admixture of reading or spelling, and 
never longer than ten minutes. Thirdly and lastly, seek to 
use the inspired devices of sister teachers who are ever giving 
of their best to educational journals. 


R. A. C. 
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A Few Suggestions 


Primary Epucation is such a pleasure and help to me, 
I want to pass along some of the ideas that have been given 
me. 

If you have work which you wish to stay on the boards, 
dip the crayon in water and mucilage, equal parts. This is 
convenient for the alphabets, borders, and especially words 
for the beginners to trace, after they have written it in the air, 
using their finger and following your suggestions and direc- 
tions for the letters: as, for example, /: up, up, up, over, 
down, down, down, up. The same for entire words. 

Also, place corn on the words that have been placed on 
the desks with dampened chalk, after writing it in the air. 
By having different colors in thread boxes and changing the 
colors they never seem to tire of it. 

I use this for the new words in the primer class while I 
am assigning the morning lesson, pronouncing the difficult 
words, etc., where I have several grades. By new words, 
I refer to the ones learned the day before. ; 

A plan I have used in connection with the small pictures 
given by Prrmary EpucatTion I find very helpful. Each 
pupil buys a durable composition book which I keep at my 
desk. We paste the picture on a page with the title, the 
writer’s name, and date. The story is arranged, copied and 
re-copied, until ready to place on the next page of the book. 
Also, other stories, sentences and sometimes their drawings, 
until at the end of the year they have something to show for 
their year’s work, which they can keep, compare, and enjoy 
as something they did when in Grade II, III, or IV, as that 
is where I have used it. 

For a never-failing source of supply for busy work, try a 
sample book of wall paper. I use it for many things, the 
plain, the figured, the embossed. 

There is another form of busy work which could be used 
more extensively, and that is raffia work. For the beginners 
soak the raffia in water and smooth it out on a stick or some 
other object by wrapping it around. Have frames of card- 
board, either in oval or round, and wrap with the dried raffia 
in one color. A back is pasted on. 

For the next grade a coffee rest is nice. Use the reed and 
raffia. Coil the reed round or long oval, sewing over and 
over with raffia, using the natural color and then several 
rows of black, green, black, and then the natural, or red instead 
of green, or other combinations. 

For the second A or third grade a basket is a coveted 
pleasure. The bottom is the same as the coffee rest. When 
large enough for the bottom, hold the reed on the top of the 
last one instead of outside. Strictly on top makes the sides 
of the basket straight, slightly out and on top makes a flaring 
basket. For the handle, when high enough have several 
inches of reed, bend, slip under reed on opposite side and 
bring back and cover with raffia. Do not soak the reed or 
raffia for sewing. Thread the small or fine end. Splice reed 
by shaving the ends and placing together. Splice the ends to 
start the coil so it will bend. Do not think because you have 
not had manual training you cannot do this, as it is very 
simple. The stitch is simply sewing over and over and 
catching the reed below. There are fancy stitches, but they 
belong to the higher grade. 

If these suggestions are any help to someone, I shall be 
glad. I should like some simple plays for the sand table 
to interest the beginners while the other grades are reciting. 

a. F.C. 
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ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do you need more 
education? Do you 
wish special help in 
any branch? 


Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
colleges. 





A. H. Catypbell, Ph.D. We teach over one 
Prin. of Normal Department hundred Home Study 
courses, including a Normal Course, a Kinder- 
garten Course and a Course in Primary Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious 
teachers prepare for better positions and 
higher salaries. 

Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty-page Catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 





Teachers send for catalogue of School Sup- 


plies. Coutains Souvenir, Frost- 
ed, Fringed, Mener, Merit, Credit, Reward and Gift 
Cards. Drawing, Reading, Al yhabet, Motw, Prize.s 
Number, Se ei Stencil av Busy Work Cards. 
Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Marches, Entertainment 
Books and Supplies. Teachers’ Books, Blackboard 
Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Slats, Papers, Beads, 
Tablets, Peg Boards, Penc tls, Pencil Sharpeners, 
Crayons, Erasers, Maps, Dictionaries, Holders, ete 


Address A. J. FOUCH & CO., Warren, Pa. 


heen 


mick 
STENCILS 


READ ,.THE WHOLE LIST 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple ves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 6 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons-— Very best, doz. oe. 
Calendars and Large Portraits— 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, ‘2c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa —Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 
usy work Stencils, A 
Set of 60 for 25 ets, 4 x 5 inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts,5x8inches 10Sten- 
xj cilsonany subject for 10cts. Native 
V Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—¥{ 
« a pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come. very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a Catalog. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 





Enliven Your School Work 


Nothing stimulates the pupils 
and interests the parents so 
much as the school exhibition 
or entertainment. We have 
programs for ali the Holidays, 
special occasions and Friday 
aflernoons 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Eldridge Entertainment 


House, Franxuin, OH10 








Notes 


— Washington, D. C., pays $2,400 salary 
to,its Superintendent of Play-grounds. 


— The will of Robert N. Carson, a mil- 
lionaire who died suddenly in a theatre in 
Philadelphia recently, provides for a $5,000,- 
000 institution for orphan girls, patterned 
after Girard College, which is exclusively 
for boys. 


— By a vote of four to three the New 
Haven Board of Education recently adopted 
a resolution presented by James T. Moran, 
whereby a new schedule of teachers’ salaries 
is created to go into effect next September 
under which an addition of fifty dollars is 
made to the maximum salary of each teacher 
employed in the grade schools as an addition 
to the new schedule which went into effect 
the first of the present school year. The 
resolution calls for this fifty-dollar addition 
to the maximum salary of each grade, and 
its full significance in figures is shown in 
Mr. Moran’s own statement to the Board. 
The resolution got by with just one vote to 
spare. A yea and nay vote was called and 
when the majority came out in favor of the 
increase there was another surprise to the 
Board. 


—An animated discussion has _ been 
aroused by the attitude of certain members 
of the Board of Education of New York City, 
who wish to put astop to the practice of per- 
mitting supervisory officials of the system to 
act as lecturers in institutions to the courses 
of which teachers are not admitted free. 
Among the arguments presented by these 
gentlemen is the following: Teachers will 
feel that it is necessary to take these courses 
in order to secure promotion, and, further- 
more, time which should be devoted to the 
city’s schools will be given up to the prepara- 
tion and delivery of these lectures. On the 
other side it is urged that these men are 
eminently fitted by professional training, 
and by the daily duties of their office as 
lecturers in the different branches which 
they represent. To prevent them from 
giving these courses will be to deprive the 
teachers of an opportunity to improve their 
professional equipment. Of course, it is 
really a matter of putting it up once more to 
poor, weak, human nature. — Sel. 





DISCIPLINE 


The report of the Reverend superintend- 
ents of the New York Catholic School Board 
for the year ending September, 1907, con- 
tains some most interesting and valuable 
remarks in regard to discipline. 

“A lack of discipline,” the report states, 
“in a class, is never the fault of the pupils. 
Discipline can be strict and exacting and 
uncompromising and at the same time natu- 
ral and attractive. Children like this kind 
of discipline. 

“The rod is not used in our schools and, 
therefore, we find highly developed among 
the pupils those most admirable of all the 
characteristics of true discipline — respect- 
ful, polite bearing and a wholesome pride of 
school.” 








NEW NORMAL 
COURSES 


Twenty-four branches, newly prepared, and 
new in arrangement, now ready for students 
after many years of experience and preparation. 
These new courses mark the greatest advance 
we have ever made, not only in quantity and 
quality of text-matter, but also in type-setting, 
printing and binding. Neither time nor money 
has been spared to make the New Normal 
Courses as perfect as it is possible to produce 
them. The text-matter in every branch was 
prepared expressly to meet the exacting needs of 
correspondence students. 


A NEW PLAN 


of selection of courses has been arranged, to 
meet a strong demand for greater latitude in 
choice of work, From this time forth a student 
may select for his course of study in the Normal 
Department one, two, three or more branches, 
according to his needs; tuition fees are very 
reasonable, being determined solely by the num- 
ber of branches that are selected. If there is 
even ONE branch in which you need assist- 
ance, write to-day for full particulars regarding 
new $ new courses; We can guarantee 
service which will more than meet your expec- 
tations. Begin the new year with the deter- 
mination to excel in your profession. The best 
salaries and the most desirable positions are 
given only to well-equipped teachers. ‘ 

































DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. Grronc Reviews, 
ONE OR Moke BRANCHES tn «2 Counse 


Arithenetic Ph 
Elementary Algebra U.3. History 
Higher Algebra Civil Government 


Bookkeeping 
Grarimar and Analysis 



















Reading Educational Psychology 
Composition end Rhetoric Physiolegy and Hygiene 
Am. and Brit. Literature Geography 


Physica! Geography 
Elemestary Agriculture 
Botany 


General History 
Music 











nn 

Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Literature 
Composition sce 

Elementary ‘Agricuitere Botany 

Algebra Ancient ne Siietere: 

Med. and Meéern History 

United States History 


SPECIAL COURSES 









Geometry 
First Year Latin 
COMMERCIAL OEPT 
Business 
mess 

ing 
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We give you an opportunit 
scholarship in Northwestern 
State Normal School. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL 


OF CORRESPONDENCE 
378-384 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





to earn a $50 
niversity or any 





EVER were there so 
many kindsof pencils 
made as at the pres- 
ent time. Pencils with 
many different sizesof 
leads, and all kinds of 
shapes and colors. 
Not only pencils for 
the little ones in fe 


shapes and varying 
degrees of strengthfor 
the higher grades. 
Many hundred schools, academies and colleges have 
their pencils finished with the colors of the school, which 
certainly makes them very attractive. 

Samples of these specially finished pencils will be 
eo to any principal or superintendent who is interested. 

A set of the initial letters used in these advertisements, 
may be had for the asking. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 209,22 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, $, Speakers, Hono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical cag Finger Plays, Motion 
, Dlustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 

Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special ge for 

Holidays, Hinstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 

etc. Suitable for all ages and every octasion. Large 
Teacher should 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.b7,  Chicage 
















‘GO OUR REA READERS-—If you are at all interested in ‘the announcements ef our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get» yo ‘ou interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Editor’s Page 


February 


You see we have given you a full, useful, attractive, and 
enjoyable February number this year and not a bit of “sol- 
dier” in it. This omission is no fad, but a matter of con- 
science. The world is slowly moving toward Peace, and 
shall not primary teachers help and not hinder its progress? 
There is a glamor in boyish eyes about everything that 
pertains to soldiering, whether it is a dress parade on the 
street, or fighting in battle. It is all one to them, if there is 
only a band and show about it. Let us give to war and all 
pertaining to it, in the minds of our children, the place it 
should have in modern civilization —as a terrible calamity. 
That armies are still needed for the protection of nations 
must be explained to the children. But when a six-year-old 
cannot take up a blackboard pointer without carrying it with 
the strut of a gun, it is time to realize that teachers have 
something to counteract. They can do far more than a 
Hague Conference for the coming generations. 


Have we all learned by experience that it is not the best to 
mix up all the poets and patriots who were born in February 
for the children’s worship in one short month? If we arouse 
and deepen love of country, is not that enough? Let us have 
one aim and then bring to it whatever will help in its accom- 
plishment. One teacher can do it better one way, another 
teacher in quite a different way. Let individuality reign in 
February, as at all times. To be able to keep one’s poise 
when other primary teachers are laying out work enough for 
February for the Senior classes in high schools, is an accom- 
plishment worth striving for. If the children love the Feb- 
ruary patriotic work and are fresh in spirit for the culminating 
twenty-second, is not that enough? And let us remember the 
little strangers from other lands, while we are glowing over 
America and its beautiful flag. Say a word of welcome to 
them and make them feel one of us, and not mere lookers-on. 





Valentines 


Dignify the valentine box. Make a little “occasion” of it, 
where everybody does polite, well-bred things. Don’t smile 
at any sentiment, however crude. Nothing more beautiful 
and reformatory in life than healthy sentiment. Look out 
that the uninviting boys and girls in your room are not left 
without a valentine. That feeling of neglect when everybody 
around is smiling over one is enough to change even a saint 
into a sinner. Provide against it. 





The Group System 


How many know of it? It has obtained strong foothold in 
many leading cities and I have been waiting to get it in a 
desirable form before presenting it in PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
At last we have it so clearly and strongly written that every 
teacher of the lowest grades must be interested to read it. 
As I have said before, the fact that any system, scheme, or 
assertion from contributors, appears in this paper does not 
necessarily mean that it is endorsed by the editor. But it 
does mean that it is considered worthy a place in its columns, 
and worthy the attention of its readers. 


EpitTor’s ADDRESS 
Mrs. Eva. D. KELLOGG 
15 Kendall Street, Worcester, Mass. 





The New State 


Oklahoma was formally admitted to the Union on Novem- 
ber sixteenth, last. It is the first state admitted into the 
Union since Utah, twelve years ago. The new star will first 
appear next Independence Day as the forty-sixth in the fie] 
of blue. Oklahoma means “ Beautiful Land.” 





“Hats Off, the Flag is Passing By”’ 


Don’t attempt this music, teachers, with children too young 
to grasp the meaning of the words, “More than the flag is 
passing by.” Let the symbolism be explained before it is 
sung by any class. Make the meaning of “ordered lines” 
clear. Don’t let the youngest children attempt this and sing 
words they don’t know anything about. A slight gesture 
of lifting hats reverentially may be suitable at the words, 
“Hats off” — if it is not overdone. 





February Helps 
A pamphlet, “Life of Washington.” Price, 5 cents. 
“Plays and Exercises.” Price, 20 cents. 
“Washington’s Birthday Exercises.” Price, 20 cents. 
“Story of the American Flag.” Price, 40 cents. 
Educational Publishing Company, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Desecration 


What does the desecration of the American flag mean? 
Where should it never be seen ? 





Decorations 


Don’t forget the beautiful crépe paper of Dennison’s for 
decorative purposes. It is more beautiful, and less expen- 
sive than any other thing you can arrange for your Washing- 
ton’s Birthday exercises. Send to Dennison’s, 26 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass., for the Booklet containing specimens 
of their crépe papers. One fold of their richly colored flag 
and shield design, and another of American Flag Design, 
with a few tissue paper garlands, will be enough to make 
everybody happily patriotic. Each roll is ten feet long and 
twenty inches wide. Price, ten to fifteen cents each. 





Summer Work 


Teachers desiring summér work will be interested in a 
circular sent out by Committee on Employment for Students. 
Address Columbia University, New York City. Don’t 
write the Editor of this paper about it. Nothing is known 
except what you can find for yourselves in this circular. 

—THE EDITOR 


a CO pb’ Oo 
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Notes 


— The efforts of Superintendent Harris, 
of Rome, Ga., have at last secured for the 
city a four-year high school course. Super- 
intendent Harris’ plan was approved by the 
new Board of Education at its first meeting, 
and the regrading necessary to carry it out 
was immediately undertaken. 


— Secretary Morse, of the Massachusetts 
Industrial Commission, told the New Eng- 
land superintendents, at their eighty-first 
meeting, of the remarkable work being done 
along industrial lines in Ireland. “As a 
result of industrial education,” he said, 
“girls in a little school of Queenstown, are 
able to feed six persons for seven days on 
fifteen shillings. In Dublin there is a trade 
school which contains eight hundred boys 
who have been deserted by their parents; 
it is so superior to the ordinary school that 
sometimes other boys wish their parents 
were not living.” At this meeting Dr. 
Gulick, of New York, made a strong plea 
for the introduction of dancing, of the right 
kind, into our schools. 





STOCKTON, CAL., INCREASES 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Of the cities of the country, Stockton 
easily takes the lead in its treatment of its 
teachers. Though a city of but 20,000 in- 
habitants it rivals the largest and wealthiest 
cities. California has been in the lead for 
many years, so far as the pay of teachers 
of rural schools is concerned, and within a 
few months Oakland and California have 
taken great strides, and now Stockton, 
though small in comparison, steps into their 
class as a leader. 

The teachers of Stockton are now among 
the best paid in America. Beginning with 
July 1, 1906, the minimum annual salaries 
of grade teachers was increased from $600 
to $720, while the maximum was increased 
from $900 to $1080. The new Stockton 
schedule provides for an increase of from 
20 to 334 per cent in the salaries of princi- 
pals and teachers. The new Stockton 
schedule also provides for monthly pay- 
ments to principals and teachers. This 
schedule went into effect on July 1 last, so 
that all Stockton teachers received regular 
salaries during July and August preceding 
the opening of the schools. Under the new 
schedule the principals and teachers of 
Stockton were given increases in salary 
ranging from $160 to $450. During the 
last four years the minimum annual salary 
of grade teachers in Stockton has been in- 
creased from $500 to $720, an increase of 
44 per cent, while the maximum annual 
salary has been raised from $850 to $1080, 
an increase of 27 per cent. 

With salaries paid during July and August 
practically every teacher had a great vaca- 
tion. Many went to summer schools, a big 
delegation attended the N. E. A., several 
indulged in special lecture courses, a number 
took trips to points of historical and geo- 
graphical interest to gather material and 
inspiration. : 

But one teacher resigned during the va- 
Cation, and she returned the July salary of 
her own accord, so that Stockton was not 
out a cent over the radical departure, as was 
predicted by some taxpayers. — Ex. 





FREE 4 FLAG 


For Your School 
” 
eac hers a | nnn in them a 
Stimulate ‘that patriotism 


a that smoulders in the heart 
of every American-Born Child. Be Patriotic. Don’t bother the Board. 
Get credit for something yourself. By our plan you can secure for your 
school, without cost to you, one of our large 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 
stars, sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to stripes, etc., for indoor or out- 
door use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed as represented. In any retail 
store, this flag would cost you from $3.50 to 5.00, or more. ; 





Write us and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag Buttons in the handsome national 

“ ; colors. These buttons make beautiful shirt waist sets and coat lapel ornaments. Let the 
children dispose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of the opportunity Send 
us the proceeds and we will send you in return the above described Flag, all charges prepaid. You run 
no risk. Our method instills patriotism, makes the pupils proud of their Teacher, their school and their 


country, as evidenced by hundreds of unsolicited testimonials similar to the following: 
Hemiock, W. Va., March 16, 1907. 

MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., Anderson, Ind. 4 
_ , Gentlemen: —The Flag is received and is more than pleasing. I did not expect to see the nice flag that 
it is, and the pupils were just wild with excitement, and could hardly wait to raise the flag before giving a 
hurrah for our flag. 

Yours very truly, B. H. Carpenter, Hemlock, W. Va. 
te Every Teacher in our land should send us their name and address and secure a flag free. We 
will then place you in a position to earn extra money by writing a few letters for usto other teachers. 
Write to-day for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you are not out one penny. 


Are the Pictures of these 
Patriots on Your Wall? 


We furnish them suitable for schools, 20 by 24 
inches in size, beautiful photo colors, and framed in 
solid black bone ebony, rub finish 2 in. frame. You 
can procure them on the same plan as the Flag. 
Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold, 
and we will send either picture, securely packed and 
express paid to your station. We furnish either Wash- 
ington or Lincoln buttons, or the Flag buttons. Please 
state kind of buttons desired. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY 














107 Eighth Street - - ANDERSON, IND. 








Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Estersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


FEBRUARY 22 


Washington’s Birthday Exercises 
Memorial Exercises, Military Drills, Recitations, etc. 
primary or grammar grades. 
Price, 20 Cents, Postpaid 


Washington’s Birthday Plays, Songs and 
Recitations 





Can be adapted to 


By E. NORRIS 


Exercise— My Country’s Flag. The Procession of the States. 
Bearer. A Patriotic School. Suggestions for Washington’s Birthday. 


The Color 


Price, 20 Cents 


February School-room Plays and Exercises 


By ALICE E. ALLEN 
Little Women of the Revolution. Thirteen Little Colonies. 
Reunion. Stars of Uncle Sam. Little Minute Men. Patriotic Days. 
Colonial Days. Little Memories of Long Ago. 


Uncle Sam’s 
In Old 


Price, 20 Cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


50 Bromfield St. 
Boston 


717 Market St. 
San Francisce 


18 E. 17th St. 
New York 


16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlanta 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Little Flags 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
(For four groups of children, first and second composed of little boys, 
third and fourth of little girls. The tallest boy and girl of each group 
carries large flag and takes position in front of others as a color bearer. 
All others carry small flags concealed until recitation.) 


First GROUP 
Color bearer (unjurls a large flag, waves slowly, recites) 
The Twelfth of February, 
All Red and White and Blue, 
The great flags wave to bless the name 
Of LINCOLN strong and true. 
All (in group kneel about color bearer, lijt flags, wave slowly, 
recite) 
For LINCOLN, gentle, just, and brave, 
Our little banner, too, shall wave. 


SECOND GrRouP 


Color bearer (as above, recites) 
Upon the Twenty-second, 
From dawn till day is done, 
Our country’s flags float, warm and bright, 
To honor WASHINGTON. 
All (in group jorm circle about color bearer, wave small flags, 
recite) 
Our little flags, now, every one 
Is waving for GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


THIRD GROUP 


Color bearer (as above, recites) 
I think some of the banners 
Out in the winter sun, 
Should show their Red and White and Blue 
For MARTHA WASHINGTON. 
All (in group form circle as above, recite) 
At any rate, our flags shall wave 
To honor MARTHA, sweet and grave. 


FourtH Group 


Color bearer (as above, recites) 
Somewhere, I hope Old Glory 
Its shining folds will toss 
In memory of the first old Flag, 
And dear old Betty Ross. 
All (in group form circle as above, recite) 
Our happy little flags shall show 
That Betty’s name full well they know. 
(Color bearers oj each group step forward, standing some 
distance apart, wave flags slowly, recite) 
There is a name that always 
Receives a cheer or shout — 
For RoosEVELT, our President, 
Let every flag wave out. 
(Boys and girls of each group step forward, form circle about 
color bearer, wave flags gaily, recite) 
For ROOSEVELT now — One! Two! Three! 
Our little flags float joyously. 
(Boys and girls of each group march around and around their 
color bearers, wave flag, sing) 


(Arr: Chorus of “Star-Spangled Banner”’) 


O Star Spangled Banner, 
Long, long may you wave 

For the Land that we love, 
And its heroes so brave. 


(March may be continued as long as desired) 


Flag Exercise for Little Folks 


L. F. ARMITAGE 
First Child 
What flag is this? 


Second 
This is our country’s flag, 
This flag so fine. 
It is my father’s flag 
And it is mine. 
Third : 
What are its colors? 
Fourth 
White stars in a field of blue, 
Stripes white and red. 
See our “Red, White, and Blue” 
Waving o’erhead (waving flags). 
Fifth 
What do these colors mean? 
Sixth 
White means, Be always pure! 
Red means, Be brave! 
Blue, means, Be ever true! 
Long may it wave. 
Seventh 
Why are the flags up to-day? 
Eighth 


All these United States, 
Many in one, 

Honor this glorious name — 
George Washington. 


Chorus 
(Tune: “Auld Lang Syne’’) 

We wave * the flag, the bonny flag’ 
Of red and white and blue. 

This flag that floats o’er land and sea 
To it we will be true. 

Then * hail the flag, this bonny flag, 
We'll give it three times three; 

God bless the land that owns this flag 
The land of liberty. 

* Waving flags. 





A Mother’s Advice 


(This recitation should be given by a tiny girl who may be costumed 
for a little mother. Select a rather short little girl and place before her 
a large chair on which should be seated a very small boy doll. The 
girl who impersonates the mother should speak in a very authoritative 
manner with gcod emphasis upon the indicated emphatic places.) 


Now' sit up, George, and? look right here 
And (a) be my own dear son (a) 

And 3 listen well, (a) for you, my dear, 
Weie named for (a) — 4 Washington. 


When Washington was just a boy, 

5 A little boy (a) like you, (a) 

His father’s pride and mother’s joy, 
He loved (a) the pure and true. (a) 


6 Such toys make men, (@) both wise and good, (a) 
(a) He was a hero grand, (a) 
And always did the best he could 
To serve our 7 flag and land. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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GINN & CO., BOSTON 
MorAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC 


Scnvots. The California Prize Essays. 
200 pages. By Charles Edward Pugh, 
T. {'. Stevenson, Edwin Diller Starbuck, 


Frank Cramer, George E. Myers. 

The training of morals in the schools is 
considered from every vital point in these 
five essays. Yet they all blend in the} 4 
general conclusion that the best moral 4 
training should come from the teacher 
and that it inheres in every form of school 
work. Text-books on this subject, moral 
applications, little sermons, and abundant 
maxims are not vital means to build up 
the ethical nature of children. The analy- 
sis of the subject comes close to the every- 
day duties of the school-room, and con- 
siders rewards and punishments from the 
reformatory view point. Everything done 
by the teacher has a moral or unmoral 
tendency, and nothing is small or insigni- 
ficant in the treatment of children. The 
adjustment of the individual to the social 
group is also an opportunity for teaching 
morality. Our schools are compared with 
those of other countries. The English 
lament that our boys are not permitted 
healthy fighting for self-defence. The 
Germans think our schools are training 
a race of effeminate men because of the 
preponderance of women teachers. All 
these things are considered from the moral 
side and most ably and independentlv are 
they discussed. Every essay is chara :ter- 
ized by independent thinking and expres- 
sion and the Californian who offered these 
prizes for the best essays builded better 
than he knew when he started the thought- 
waves on this subject. They must go on 
and stir the placid surfaces of indifference. 
Every Reading Circle of teachers should 
include this as one of their books for careful 
study. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK CITY 

THE SEcoND Fatry READER. Eclectic 
Readings. By James Baldwin. 

The firs. “Fairy Reader” contained ten 
of the best stories of Grimm and Ander- 
sen. This second book is made up of ten 
stories gathered from the folklore of as 
many different countries or people. The 
Child of the Sun, The Nimble Johnny- 
Cake, The Spinning Queen, Coco, The 
Twelve Months are among the number. 
The book in vocabulary is but a little 
more difficult than that of the ‘‘ First Reader” 
and is not designed especially for the second 
grade. The illustrations are full of charm. 
The marked character of these Readers 
gives them an unusual interest. 


ARITHMETIC WITHOUT FIGUREs. By 
W. M. Giffin and W. M. Lawrence. 
Price, 10 cents. 

This book, published by the authors, 
principals of public schools, Chicago, con- 
tains 339 problems. They are designed 
for all grades, yet not grouped, that teach- 
ers may select such as are suited for their 
classes. The object of the book is to de- 
velop in pupils clear mental imaging and 
consequent accurate reasoning. By omit- 
ting figures the pupils are compelled to 
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“The right teacher in the right position means 
the highest suecess for both teacher and sehool.”’ 
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NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PACE. 
A Directory of eading Teac 
Directory of Leading Teachers’ Eigencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
j \ managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieidad Street, Boston. 


The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


A Ss’ C has filled these positions in public and private schools 
extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 

the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling — anions, $709, Princi vals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 

$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, mary, $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 

Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, re Elocution, ~~ 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


Good teachers 5 Every week 
placed at all D FE Jinds us short 


times of the year. of candidates 
Register now. 101A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. for good places. 





























A N A GENCY is valuable in proportion to its 

influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells that is something but if 
you about them THAT it is asked to recommend 


you that s more. ours MEOCOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse N. Y. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 
THE FisK TEREACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
415 Studio Bidg., Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 





4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
414 Century Bldg, Minneapolis. 
405 Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase tn salaries the last few yeurs. 


re TEACHERS EXCHANGE % 8202 econ 0 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








Sepemmnenss college and nor- 
graduates, specialists and 
fa e@ac ers’ ge ICY si. other teachers to — tee 
and private schools 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade acne do 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Warrensburg, Mo. Richmond, Ky. 


We have a number of 7 nings for teachers Mg desire Spring and Summer Schools. Enroll now for positions to 
begin September, 1908. REE ENROLLMEN 
Write us when in NEE D OF STRONG T E ACHERS. We recommend No Others. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ” Ne have so many direct calls for 


be for all kinds of positions in 
ALPRED Ht. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Manager all kinds of schools in all parts of the 


country that we are offering free registration in order to find teachers for the positions. Don’t miss 

this opportunity. If you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next term or 

next year. Register at once. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 

accepted a position as a result of our efforts. Write to-day. 

THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 23 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
? - 

SCHERMERHORN=ACSeR = SO 3 Fifth Avenue. Entrance 34th Street 


Kestablisned 1355 New sork 

















think and analyze before undertaking solu- 
tion. 





TO OUR READE 2S—If you ere at all interested i 
necessarily meagre en: 


(Continued on Page 9 5) 


n the » announcements ef our ur advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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(Continued from page go) 


5 Now George, stand up and make a bow 
To show us all that (a) you (a) 
Will heed the things I tell you now, 
And be a good man, too. 


MorTIONS 


1. As she says “‘sit up,” the little girl should seat the doll upon the 
chair, taking pains to place it exactly in the centre. 

- 2 Step off from the chair (slowly walking backward with eyes fixed 
upon the doll) and at the word “look” clap hands as if to attract 
‘*George’s”’ attention. 

3 Emphasize the words “listen well,” by the use of a forefinger 
that should shake impressively at each word that is spoken. 

4 Pause after the word “for,’’ as if about to tell a great secret 
and then stoop nearer to the doll and say the word “Washington,” 
with an air of importance. 

5 Nod head very slowly to impress this idea upon “ 
6 Emphasize with forefinger. 

7 Point toward the flag, if there is a large one in the room. If 
desired, the little girl may hold up a small flag (one hand at each side) 
as if letting the doll examine it. 

8 Here the little girl should step forward, raise the doll to its feet, 
and at the words ‘‘make a bow,” bend the doll over until its head almost 
touches the seat of the chair. The success of this recitation depends 
largely upon the gravity with which this last movement is carried out. 

« All words between the letters (2)—(a) should be given er phasis. 


George.” 


See My Fiag 
(Recitation for the whole school) 


t]’ve a banner, 2 fair and bright, 
3 See it gayly 4 go 

3 Slowly now from 4 left to right 
3 Waving to and 4 fro. 


tI’ve a flag of colors three, 
5 Watch it gayly swing, 

5 Moving swiftly as can be 
5In a little ring. 


© Pretty flag with field of blue, 
Striped with white and red, 
7’Tis our joy to look at you 
8 Waving overhead. 


9° How I love our banner bright, 
8 May it freely wave 

© Far and long —a pretty sight — 
O’er the free and brave. 


(This little exercise should be spoken in a very animated way. Each 
of the children may be provided with a small flag which can be handled 
according to the following directions. It will add greatly to the effective- 
ness of the exercise if every child wears on his head a red, white, and 
blue cap.) ° 


MOTIONS 


Hold the little flags directly in front and look closely at them. 
Wave flags with short strokes. 
Wave flags from right to left. 
Wave flags from left to right. 
Make a small circle with the flag. 
Hold flag by the two ends and look at it while speaking the first 
two lines of this verse. 

7 Raise flags slowly. 

8 Wave flags overhead. 

9 Hold flag in both hands about on a level with shoulders and look 
proudly at it while speaking. 

to Wave flag overhead with long sweeps of the arm. 


Ow PWN 


His Choice 
Of all the things I like the best to do, 
I love to cheer the red and white and blue, 
This way —* Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Do you? 


* Waves hat and cheers. 
; 


Flag Colors 


Red says, “ Be brave, our land to save,” 
White says, “ Be pure, no wrong endure, 
Blue says, “ Be true in all you do.” 
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Beautiful Flag 


Beautiful flag with its colors three, 
Beautiful land of the brave and free, 
This is the flag and the land for me! 


Guess 
There’s something red and white and blue, 
It’s very dear to me and you. 
You think it is the flag? Well, yes. 
However did you chance to guess! 





A Living Flag 
M. L. B., Boston 


(Ten children may take part in this exercise, which I have found 
goes well for first or second grade. They are to wear paper sashes and 
caps. The Dennison crépe paper makes a prettier, more easily adjust- 
able sash than tissue paper. Three wear red, two white, the five 
remaining blue with white stars. They sit in their seats or stay in the 
dressing-room, awaiting their turns to come to the platform. As each 
child recites his verse he stands and waits. When all have recited, the 
flag is formed, alternate red and white, then the blue all together. 
They repeat the last verse in concert.) 


Red 


When Betsy Ross first made the flag 
She took a piece of red. 


White 
And when beside it white she placed, 
‘They look all right,” she said. 


So then her needle fast she plied, 
Her cloth she cut with care. 


First red, then white, and sewed then well, 
Of each an equal share. 


The red means we will bravely endure, 
The white means we must be good and pure. 


(This makes the alternate red, white, red, white, red. Then :h 


blues stand beside.) 


Blue (one at a time) 


Then cloth she took and cut a square 
And made the corners true, 


And this time for the color bright 
She chose a lovely blue. 


She used her scissors sharp, and cut 
So many pretty white stars. 


She put them on her big blue square, 
Then sewed it to the bars. 


The blue means that whatever we do, 
We must try to be always true. 


(In concert) 


Now that was how the flag was made, 
And we have made for you 

A living flag with colors right, 
The red, the white, the blue. 


We’ve told you what the colors mean 
And now we'll tell you why 

We made this flag for you to-day — 
You'll guess it if you try. 


The birthday of George Washington 
To-day we celebrate — 

He loved the flag and that is why 
He was so wise and great. 
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T Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
CITY 


JoHANN HeErnricH PEsTALozziI. By 
Gabriel Compayré. 

One of the six-volume series under the 
general name of “Pioneers in Education” 
Series. The name of this great reformer 
is always associated with the training of 
little children. He continued the work 
of Rousseau and is regarded as the promoter 
of modern pedagogy and the creator of the 
idea of the new school. Much of the best 
work don in the public schools to-day is 
the result of his efforts. His life was one 
of hardships, but the generations since his 
death have been glad to acknowledge his 
great worth and influence on the present 
day education. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MANUAL ART WITH THE Scissors. By 
Mary L. Moran. 

An ingenious, chocolate-colored book to 
illustrate what may be done with scissors 
and paper by the little children. There is 
2 page of printed white paper cuttings for 
each month of the year, with choice selec- 
tions from poets upon the opposite page. 
The cuttings are planned for the first, 
second, and third grades. Helpful sug- 
gestions to teachers are given in the preface 
and the entire plan of this artistic book is 
to give suggestions and inspiration to this 
form of manual training. Everybody who 
thinks, knows the educational benefit of 
the trained hand and every contribution 
that helps it along is welcome. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

RING-SONGs AND GAMES. By graduates 
of the Lucy Wheelock Training School. 
Compiled by Flora H. Clifford. 

The members of the Senior Class in this 
well-known Kindergarten Training School, 
contribute yearly, original plays and song- 
games from which these selections are made. 
They were designed to give opportunities for 
the action and co-operati-n of the little 
children in the kindergarten They are 
thirty-four in number and embrace the 
common interests of little children every- 
where. While they generally call for a ring 
and a ,circle to play them suitably, yet the 
teachers in the first grade primary can adapt 
many of them to the restricted space of 
the usual primary room. They are well 
worth the effort to adapt and will prove 
helpful in their silent suggestiveness of the 
ways to teach truths in happy forms so 
well known to kindergartners 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 


Stories To TeEtt. Compiled and 
adapted by Julia Darrow Cowles. 124 
pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Among these stories are those designed 
for reproduction and dramatization. Miss 
Cowles has had in mind stories to be told 
to the children and not read to them, and 
has adapted them for this purpose. The 
Short stories have been especially chosen 
for the primary grades. ‘There are thirty- 
eight in all. The book is attractive in 
coloring, type, and general arrangement. 
Teachers will be glad of one more book of 
prepared stories, for ready use. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 91) 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Teachers for High Schools and grade work indemand. TERMS MOST LIBERAL. Send 
for twenty-third Year Book. Address 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, - = 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 














TEACHERS' 
lon ie ae i Oem 
1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 








Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 


Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 
the South Dakota Schools. _ for Blanks. Address 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - - Madison, South Dakota 


INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Information Concerning Tcachers and Positions Conscientiously Furnished 
A Specialty of Primary and Kindergarten Departments 


EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager, 6 East Madison Street, CHICACO. 











An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


LOS ANGELES One fec for twooffices = BERKELEY 
The great Agency of the west, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 
» FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
COLO RAD TEACHERS Ree ms 236- 337 Empire Building. DENVER. SOLO. 
AGENCY Teachers Wanting Positions in the West Should Register With Us 
CHICAGO 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 
James F. McCullough Ceacher's’ Agency 
A Successful School and College Bureau BUILDING 


TEACHERS IN DEMAND Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION Fee to pay until position is secured. Write for circular and blank. 


SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS FOR FEBRUARY 


Feb. 7. CHARLES DICKENS Feb. 22. WASHINGTON 
Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five 
Cent Classic. Cent Classic. 
Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. Life of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent 
Classic. 
Feb. 11. THOMAS A. EDISON Washington’s Farewell Address, No. 66 
Read Story of Edison, No. 60 Five Cent 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 

















Five Cent Classic. 


Classic. Se 
Get Blackboard Stencil of Washington, 
5 cents. 
Feb. 11. DANIEL BOONE Washington on Horseback, 10 cents. 


Martha Washington, 5 cents. 
Washington Crossing Delaware, 10 cents. 
Mount Vernon, 10 cents. 


Feb. 27. LONGFELLOW 


Read Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, Nos. 125 
and 126 Five Cent Classics. 

Evangeline, 5 and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 10 cents. 

Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 

Hiawatha the Indian, 30 cents. 


Read Story of Boone, No. 98 Five Cent 
Classic. 


Feb. 12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Read Story of Lincoln, No. 31 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No. 142 
Five Cent Classic. 

Get Stencils of Lincoln, 5 cents; Log 
Cabin, 10 cents; Lincoln’s Boyhood, 10 
cents, Statue of Lincoln, 10 cents. 

Lincoln the Railsplitter, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 





228 Wabash Ave. 18 EB. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 16 Trinity Ave. 
Chicage New York Boston San Prancisce Atlanta 
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What’s in a Name? 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


Often, my father says to me, 

On days we celebrate, 
““Some day, my little lad, perhaps 

You will be grand and great. 

Your name will everywhere be known, 
Your birthday they’ll observe, 

If only you are good and true, 
With pluck and lots of nerve.” 


It’s too late now to do a thing 
To help it, I suppose, 

If I’d been George or Abraham 
Or Theodore — who knows? 

My father doesn’t seem to see, 
So hopeful are his tones — 

But how can any boy be great 
Whose name is Johnny Jones? 





A Patriotic Medley 


HARRIETTE WILBUR 


This medley is noé meant for a small school-room of the youngest 
children. It is given here for any teacher who would like to have an 
outdoor play at recess on February 22, or it might be suitable if all 
the schools in the building should have the celebration in a large hall, 
where the “ Band” might not seem out of place for a brief exercise to 
lighten up the program. And even then, the right sort of boys should 
be selected, who would not overdo things. Such a play as this needs 
to be handled with great care. — THE EpiToR 


The children who give this simple arrangement of patriotic 
airs represent a band, with horns, drums, triangles, etc. 
The horns are large cones of wrapping paper, and each 
drum is a cylindrical-shaped hat box with small slits in 
opposite sides through which is run the strap which passes 
about the drummer’s shoulders. The drum may be deco- 
rated with bands of colored paper, and the drumsticks are 
wooden knitting-needles or short lengths of broomsticks. 
Other children carry a small block of wood in each hand 
which they beat together, to represent bones. The triangles 
can be easily obtained at a blacksmith’s, or horseshoes will 
do with tenpenny nails for tappers. Others carry a tiny 
patty-pan in each hand which they tap together witha 
musical tinkle as chimes, and each tambourine girl carries, 
in reality, a pie-pan on which she taps the rhythm. 

Each member of the band wears a pointed hat of wrapping 
paper ornamented at the top with a tiny flag, or tricolor 
pompom. To make one of these colonial hats, fold a square 
of paper twenty-four by twenty-four inches to form a square 
twelve by twelve inches. Turn three of the free corners up 
diagonally to the folded corner, then fold the remaining free 
corner in opposite direction to folded corner. Add the deco- 
ration and wear the hats with the points over the ears. 

The children sing the airs to the syllable “La,” beating 
time meanwhile; but whenever the cornetists play they sing 
the words “toot-toot” through their horns, and when not 
playing they sing with the others. There should be more 
of the horns than of other instruments — eight or ten horns 
to two or three of each of the others. One child acts as band- 
master and carries a baton. Children sing and play as 
indicated in following directions: 


I “BatrLe HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC” 


Enter from hall, in single line, the bandmaster leading. 
The full band plays “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and 
repeats it as often as desired, while circling about room, at 
last falling into double or triple line along front of the room, 
horns in front line and the leader facing the band. 


II “YANKEE DOODLE” 


Just the horns “toot” out the first part of this air, then 
the band gives the last part. Repeat. 
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III “Drxre” 


While children sing this air to the syllable “La,” the 
triangles beat the time for the first part. The full band then 
plays the chorus. Repeat. 


IV “Rep, WHITE AND BLUE” 


Horns and drums give the first part, then all beat time to 
last part while singing words, “Three cheers for the red, 
white and blue.” Repeat. 


V “AMERICA” 


Tambourines and triangles give the first half; full band 
for last half. 


VI Exir 
Singing as in I. 





For the First Year 


EMMA GRAY 


This little exercise is prepared for eight little boys in first 
grade. I would recommend that each little boy wear a paper 
cap and carry a flag. The little marching will please the boys. 
Probably the eight boys will extend half way across the front 
of the room. If the last boy stands near the wall of the 
room, that will give them the other half of the room to march 
forward in. The first boy speaks his little piece, and then 
the eight boys take six steps forward, saying as they march, 
“Lejt, Right, Left, Right, Left, Right, Face!’”? Then the 
second boy says his little part, and again they take six steps 
forward, all saying, ‘‘Lejt, Right, Left, Right, Lejt, Right, 
Face!” ‘The marching is done after each has spoken. When 
they have reached the cpposite wall, they can reverse the 
order, and march toward the side of the room from which 
they started, and continue to go back and forth until all have 
recited. When the last boy has spoken, they all march away, 
to any place the teacher directs, saying, ‘‘Le/t, Right,” as 
they march. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
First Boy 

This is George Washington’s birthday, and we are going to 

celebrate it. George Washington lived many years ago. 
He was as good as good ‘can be, 
And he could march as well as we. 

All 
Lejt, Right, Lejt, Right, Lejt, Right, Face! 


Second 
George Washington never told a lie, for 


He was as truthful as truthful can be, 
And he could march as well as we. 

All 
Left, Right, Left, Right, Left, Right, Face! 


Third 
He always minded his mother when she spoke to him, for 


He was obedient, as obedient can be, 
And he could march as well as we. 


All 

Left, Right, Lejt, Right, Le/t, Right, Face! 
Fourth 

He could jump fences, and climb a tree, 

And wear out his trousers as well as we. 
Alt 

Lejt, Right, Le/t, Right, Left, Right, Face/ 
Fifth 

He loved his horses, dogs, and toys, 

And behaved as well as most of boys. 
All 


Lejt, Right, Lejt, Right, Left, Right, Facef 
(Continued on page 96) 
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HUNDRED PERCENT GROWTH 


Detroit’s night schools show an increase 
of more than one hundred per cent over 
last vear. This gratifying growth is due, 
in part, to the natural expansion, but prin- 
cipally to the extension of the work along 
new lines. 

The new classes introduced this year in- 
clude millinery, sewing, and cooking. The 
first of these classes is made up of girls of 
from fourteen to twenty years of age. In 
the sewing and millinery classes small girls 
and young women learn to do plain sewing, 
and as soon as they have mastered the 
intricacies of gores and biases, and even 
stitches, they are instructed in designing, 
the advantageous selection of materials 
and the final finirhing of a complete gown 
or hat. The work of transforming or 
“making over,” also receives its share of 
attention, economy as well as comfort be- 
ing made the object toward which the 
teacher works. 

For the use of cooking classes, the city 


.furnishes all supplies, though the expense 


allowance for each pupil, per lesson, is not 
allowed to exceed one and one-fourth cents. 

There are also good courses in manual 
training for men and boys which are being 
well attended. — School Journal 


DECREASING SCHOOL ATTEND- 
ANCE IN MAINE 

The continued decrease of children of 
school-going age in the rural sections is 
pointed out by a prominent school official 
in Kennebec County. He declares that in 
a Kennebec County town where twenty 
years ago there was the second largest dis- 
trict in the town there are now but two 
children attending school. In another-sec- 
tion in the country where then there were 
three large districts the schools have been 
combined and only eight or ten scholars 
are attending that school. He knows of 
one stretch of road where there are eleven 
houses, a distance of three miles, and the 
only children are one girl, eleven years old, 
and one baby. 





A WORD TO MOTHERS 


While the advertisements of Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup state precisely what 
the experienced nurse knew the syrup had 
done and would continue to do for infants, 
there is as much that might be said of what 
it does for mothers. 


In allaying the pain of infants while teeth- 
ing it insures to mothers peaceful days and 
restful nights. 


In relieving infants of wind colic it relieves 
mothers of one of their main causes for 
anxiety, and as a remedy for diarrhcea it 
would seem to be the antidote for all mater- 
nal fears. 

Hence mothers can enjoy the home circle 
and the outside world as well while their 
infants thrive through the medium of Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup: 

Guaranteed under the Food and Drug» 
Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial number 1098 





What Will You Give To Be Well 


I CANNOT tell you how happy Iam that 


To Ha ° 
I have been able to bring health and ree Good Figure, 
strength to 30,000 women in the past e 
six years. Just think! this means a whole Vibrant Health, 
Rested Nerves ? 


city. It isto my thorough study of anat- 
tomy, physiology and health principles, and 

to my twelve years personal experience before began my instructions by mail, 
that I attribute my marvelous success. 

It would do your heart good to read the reports from my pupils—and I have 
done all this by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each 
individual difficulty. 

If vital organs or nerve centers are weak, I strengthen them so that each 
organ does its work. 

I bring each pupil to symmetrical proportions and I teach her to s/and and to 
walk in an attitude which bespeaks culture and refinement. A good figure, grace- 


fully carried, means more than a pretty facc. Nature’s rosy cheeks are more 
beautiful than paint or powder. I help you to 


Arise To Your Best! 


I want to help every woman to be perfectly, gloriously well, with that sweet, 
personalloveliness which health and a wholesome, graceful body gives—a cultured, 
self-reliant woman with a definite purpose; full of the vivacity which makes you 


A Better Wife You Can Be Well 
A Rested Mother Without Drugs 





A Sweeter The day for drugging the 
system has passed. In the 
Sweetheart privacy of your own room, I 


strengthen the muscles and 
nerves of the vital organs, lungs 
and heart and start your blood 
to circulating as it did when 
you were achild. I teach you 
to breathe so that the blood is 
fully purified, and the vital 
strength gained by a forceful 
circulation relieves you of such 
chronic ailments as 
Constipation Duliness 
Torpid Liver Irritability 
Indigestion Nervousness 
Rheumatism Sleeplessness 
Weakness Weak Nerves 
Catarrh 


You can easily remove the fat 
and it will stay 


T FI h 9| removed. I 
00 Fries y: have reduced 
15,000 women. 
One pupil writes me: 

‘‘Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 73 
pounds and I look 15 years younger. I 
feel so well I want to shout! I never 
get out of breath now. 

‘“‘When I began I was rheumatic and 
constipated, my heart was weak and my 
head dull, and oh dear, I am ashamed 
when I think how I used to look! I 
never dreamed it was all so easy, I 
thought I just had tobe fat. ! feel 
like stopping every fat woman I see and 
telling her of you.”’ 














by strengthening whatever 
organs ornerves are weak. 

I wish I could put sufficient 
emphasis into these words to make 
you realize that you do not need 
to be til, but that you can bea 
vivacious, attractive woman in 
return for just a few minutes’ 


I may need to strengthen your 

stomach,  in- 

. testines and 

Too Thin ? nerves first. A 

pupil who was 
thin, writes me: 

“I just can’t tell you how happy I am. 

I am so proud of my neck and arms! 














My busts are rounded out and | have 
gained 28 pounds; it has come just 
where I wanted it and I carry myself 
like another woman. 

“My old dresses look stylish on me 
now. I have not been constipated since 
my second lesson and | had taken some- 
thing for years. My liver seems to be 
all right and I haven't a bit of indiges- 
tion any more, for I sleep like a baby 
and my #¢rves are 50 rested. I fecl so 
well all the time.’” 














A Corset is not Needed 
for a Good Figure 


"| care each day in your home. 


Individual Instruction—I give 
each pupil the individual, con- 
fidential treatment which her 
case demands. 


For ten cents I send you a 
card of correct poise for your 
dressing table and a booklet, 
showing you how to stand and 
walk with ease. 





W ; od. telling me your faults in health or figure, and I will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 
rite me t ay i never treat a patient I cannot help. If | cannot help you I will refer you to the help you need. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Miss Cocrott’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of women. 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


With Patriotic Selections and Incidents 
New and Revised Edition 52 Illustrations 

















A VALUABLE ENDORSEMENT 

Mrs. Richard Jackson Barker, Vice-president General National Society Daughters 
of the American Revolution, writes: 

I take great pleasure in endorsing “ Story of the American Flag.” ‘Through my influence as 
Chairman of the School Committee of Tiverton, R. I., there is a copy for reference on each 
teacher’s desk in every school in town. 

Eviza X. L. BARKER 
Chairman of the Tiverton School Committee 





Should be Placed on Every Teacher’s Desk in America 
Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 18E 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisco 





16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlanta 
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(Continued from page 94) 
Sixth 
He crossed the river right through the ice, 
And caught the Hessians in a trice. 
All 
Left, Right, Left, Right, Left, Right, Face! 


Seventh 
He saved his country and made it free; 
Countries may be saved by such as we. 


All 

Lejt, Right, Left, Right, Le/t, Right, Face! 
Eighth 

Hoping you will remember this day, 

We will proceed to march away. 
All 


Lejt, Right, Lejt, Right, Left, Right, Left, Right, etc. 





The Flag 
~ H. W., Minn. 


Pupils form in single rank, boys and girls alternating. 
They carry a flag in each hand, holding end of the flag-stick 
in the palm of the hand, arms at sides and flags perpendicular. 
A tiny child takes her stand facing this rank. She carries 
one large flag. 

I “SALUTE” 

The pupils hold both flags in left hand, then give flag salute. 
The child in front responds with a dip of her flag, then 
steps aside and takes no part in the remainder of the exercise. 


Il “Marcx” 


a Children take flags in first position, one in each hand. 
They sing air of “ Red, White and Blue” to the syllable “La,” 
marching about room in large circle, up and down aisles, or 
back and forth across front, as desired. To the last part of 
the air they sing the words: 


Three cheers for the red, white and blue, 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue, 
The army and navy forever, 

Three cheers for the red, white and blue. 


While singing the last part they wave the flags. Repeat as 
desired, one or more times, and halt at close, in circle. 

b Boys about face and march in opposite direction to 
that in which girls are moving, marching just outside their 
circle. Repeat air and words as in a, halting at the close in 
circle. 

c Each circle about face, thus marching in opposite direc- 
tions to that taken in 6. The two lines weave in and out as 
they march. Repeat air and words as in @, halting in circle 
at close. 

d_ Boys kneel in place, girls about face. Girls circle about, 
weaving in and out past the boys, walking behind the first 
boy, before second boy, behind third boy, and soon. Repeat 
air and words as in a, and halt in circle, boys rising at close 
when girls halt. 

e Clasp hands by couples and circle about in place in the 
circle, loosening hands and waving flags as they sing the 
words, as in a. ° 

} Clasp hands by fours and repeat e. 

g Change music, singing following words: 

When Johnny comes marching home again, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

When Johnny comes marching home again, 
Hurrah! . Hurrah! 

The girls will sing and the boys will shout, 

And the ladies they will all turn out, 


And we’ll all be glad and sing 
When Johnny comes marching home. 


Girls walk to single line along front, where they halt, still 
singing and waving flags. The boys march about room, up 
and down aisles, carrying their flags as guns. Repeat air as 
many times as desired, boys falling into rank just behind the 
girls when they halt. 

h_ Girls step to centre of the circle, all face left, raise flags 
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in left hand to form a pyramid of flags in the centre, and 
extend flags in right hands at right angles with bodies. boys 
fall into semicircle behind the group of girls and wave flags. 
Keep the positions in this tableau while singing first stanza 
of “ America.” 

z Sing “Red, White and Blue” asin a. Boys walk about 
in a large circle, followed by the line of girls. ‘The head boy 
gradually leads the line toward the centre of the circle by 
following a spiral line (as a snail shell) in that direction, 
Reaching the centre he faces about and unwinds the line by 
retracing his steps to line of large circle. March in large 
circle once, then repeat snail march to centre. March to and 
from centre thus three times, then march off. 


The Snowflake Valentines 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
(Choose any number of children — as many boys as girls — to play 
they are the Snowflake Valentines. They may carry real valentines, 
or any pretty appropriate little devices made from soft-colored tissue 
paper — stars, roses, hearts, bow-knots, etc. Words may be recited 
or sung to old air, ‘‘ Money Musk.” 


Children march gaily toward front oj room, reciting or singing: 
In February comes a day, 
When true as true, the fairies say, 
You'll see, if you watch the weather signs, 
The snowflakes turn into valentines. 


We're on our way to earth — just so, 

Each one a little flake of snow — 

And white as white, when quick as a wink, 
Out peeps the sun — we turn gold or pink. 


(Hold up valentines) 


There are stars and buds and bits of flowers, 
There are tiny hearts and showers and showers 
Of dainty love-knots caught in vines — 

Such dear little snowflake valentines. 


Up comes the wind with his violins, 
A merry, merry tune begins. 


(Take each other’s hands, two and two) 
Here, there, and everywhere we glance, 
To find our partners for a dance. 


(Bow and courtesy to each other, then dance or frolic gail) 
about) 
We courtesy, then in and out 
We wind and whirl around about, 
In pretty sparkling zigzag lines — 
Such glad little snowflake valentines. 


(Form like across front of room; on next to last line, lift valen- 
tines high; on last line, toss them lightly to children in 
seats ) 

Out comes the sun to stay all day, 

Away, away — we must away — 

Can’t you catch one, pink, gold, or blue? 
There’s one for you — and you — and you! 





Mount Vernon 
Bs Mes 


(To be spoken by a small boy who holds before him a post-card or 
picture that contains a good view of Mount Vernon. The other hand 
should hold a post-card album or a large picture book.) 


Of all the post-cards (pictures) in my book 
I like this one the best; 

This pretty view at which you look 
Is better than the rest. 

It shows Mount Vernon’s mansion fine, 
The home of Washington, 

That’s why of all the cards (views) I own 
This is the dearest one. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Austin Scholarships 
For Teachers 


For rien teachers and school superintendents on leave 
of absence. Applications for 1908-09 received until 
Marc 5, 1908. For information and blank forms of 
applic: (ion address George W. Robinson, Secretary of 
the Gr duate School of Arts and Sciences, 5 University 
Hall. Cambridge, Mass. 


[—— "HOTEL 


RICHMOND 


17th and H Streets 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 


100 Rooms, 50-Private Baths, American Plan, 
$3 00 Per Day, Upwards; With Bath, 
~. $1 Additional. 


European Plan, $1.50 Per Day, Upward; 
With Bath $1 Additional. 

















A high-class hotel, conducted for your com- 
fort. Remodeled, refurnished throughout. Di- 
rectly on carne. Uni n Station, 20 minutes. 
Capitol, 20 minutes. Shons and Theatres, 10 
minutes. Two blocks to White House and 
Executive Buildings. Opposite Metropolitan 
Club. 

Summer Season July to October. 

Wayside Inn and cottages. Lake Luzerne, N.Y. 
In the Adirondacks Switzerland of America. 
45 miuutes from Saratoga. Send for Booklet. 


CLIFFORD M.LEWIS, Proprietor 














ANN ARBOR KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
Established 1892 
Instruction by Correspondence 


A thorough and careful training in practical Kinder- 
gartening. 

Work designed for primary and private {teachers. 
Also for use in the home. Address 


Home Office: 1107 Michigan Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Branch Office: Geo. F. Brooks, Salina, Kansas. 


(Please mention Primary EpucatTion) 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Bicycle. Write for special offer. 

We Ship on Approval without acent 
deposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and prepay /reight on every bicycle. 
al FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 

ieee andsundries. Do not buy until youreceive our cat- 
alogsand learn our wnAcard of prices and marvelous special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H 219 Chicago, lll. 


Young America’s Manual 


The Child’s Guide to Patriotism 


Arranged by JoHN W.DavIs, 
District Superintendent, New York City 
Author of “Four New York Boys” 
The publishers here present an arrange- 
ment of National Songs, patriotic excerpts, 
and some state papers that every American 
boy and girl should become acquainted with 

before leaving the elementary school. 

Selections should be made by the teacher 
from the pages for pupils to memorize. 

The text has been carefully compared with 
original editions and is accurate and authen- 
tic. The full text of each of the patriotic 
songs is given. 


Cloth. 











Price, 25 Cents 
Educational Publishing Company 
Boston New York Chicego 
_ Atlanta San Francisco 








Notes 


— The teachers of Cleveland, Ohio, are 
forbidden to accept remuneration for tutor- 
ing pupils in the regular classes, under a 
new ruling of the school Board. A similar 
restriction has been placed upon the super- 
visors. The ungraded rooms for tutoring 
backward children have been 
from two to five. 


increased 


— The executive committee of the Ken- 
tucky Educational Association were unani 
mous in the opinion that the present trustee 
system of control for country schools is 
obsolete. They desire that a county board 
system be devised by which the country 
schools shall receive the same kind of 
supervision that the city schools now have. 
A bill looking to this end will be drafted 
and presented to the next legislature. 


—A report from South Dakota states 
that men teachers are extremely scarce. 
It is difficult to secure a man to fill the 
positien of principal in a number of towns 
in the state. Many requests have been 
filed with the managers of Dakota Wesleyan 
University for teachers. The university 
authorities reported that all their gradu- 
ates of this year and former years are em- 
ployed. Salaries ranging from $65 to $75 
a month are paid. 


— The State of Virginia is closing up its 


books for the year preparatory to the meet- - 


ing of the Legislature next month and finds 
that it has the very comfortable sum of 
$1,250,000 on hand above all demands that 
can be foreseen for the coming twelve- 
month. It is prepared to devote this sum 
largely to the public schools and road im- 
provement. Virginia supports its public 
schools, partly by State grants and partly 
by local appropriations, and the last year 
has witnessed a wonderful expansion in 
popular education, especially in the rural 
districts. Virginia’s classification is not 
within the easy reach of all its children, 
black and white. <A great stimulus to the 
expansion of the public school system has 
been given by the formation of local edu- 
cational associations to which both teach- 
ers and parents belong. 





NEW YORK’S $100,000,000 SCHOOLS 
COVER 461 ACRES 


Here are some facts about New York’s 
public schools that were told yesterday to 
the Board of Education by its finance com- 
mittee: 

The entire cost of the schools, with their 
equipment, to date is nearly $100,000,000. 
Of this $25,000,000 was used for the purpose 
of sites, $60,000,000 for erection and 
$11,000,000 for equipment of the buildings. 
The Board now owns 520 buildings and 
leases sixty more. 

The total area of the sites is 461 acres. 
The total. attendance each day aggregates 
more than the combined populations of 
Nevada, Alaska, and South Dakota. If 
end to end, it would extend ten miles farther 
than Albany or more than 152 miles. 





Positions Open 
for Teachers 


Hundreds of positions like those described 
below now open for capable, experienced 
men. Good openings in business and 
technical work for men wishing to give 
up teaching. 


Director? Well-known eastern college has open- 
ing for first-class man to take charge of athletics. 
Salary, $1000. (PT-4771) 

Inatructor: University in middle West wants 
thoroughly experienced man to teach mechanical 
drawing. Will have charge of classes in e,.ementary 
mechanical drawing, mechanism, machine desi 
and descriptive geometry. Salary, $100@. (CT-3578) 

Teacher of English and Natural Science wanted 
by southern university. Must be man of first-cla-s 
ability pleasing personality and able to cr ach ath- 
letic teams. Absolutely essential that he be good 
disciplinarian, Salary according to man. (PT-4717) 

Teacher: High grade coeducstiona school 
wants young man to teach Latin and Greek. Salary. 
$550 and board. (PT-4722) 

Teacher: High school wants man to tcach com- 
mercial arithmetic, penmanship, spelling, typewrit- 
ing, and bookkeeping. Need not be a college 
graduate but must have had experience in teaching 
these branches. 

Professor: University in New England wants 
assistant professur of engineering to begin work 
September 2fth. Must have had some experierce in 
engineering practice as well as in teaching. Prefer 
Cornell, Columbia or Michigan man. Salary, $1500. 
(AT-81888) 

Teacher: This school has opening for man to 
teach commercial law, arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
stenography, typewriting. etc. Location, Middle 
West. Salary, $800. (UT-3682) 

Instructor: Large agricultural school wants 
experienced man to teach pharmacy. Location, 
West. Salary according to man. (CT-3596) 

Instructor: Large technical school located in 
the South has opening for man to teach civil en- 
gineering. Must be neat draftsman, able to teach 
surveying, railway engineering highwaye gineering 
and masonry construction. Salary, $1000 with ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement. (ST-1878) 

Teacher: School of pharmacy wants man to 
take charge of department of theoretical and prac- 
tical pharmacy. Salary to be arranged. (CT-9#9) 

Instructor: University in West wants man 
thoroughly experienced in teaching metallurgy. 
Salary, $1800. (CT-3836) 

Instructor: One of the largest universities in 
the country wants instructor in German. Must hold 
degree of Ph.D. Salary. $1000 and up for the first 
year. Excellent opportunity for the right man. 
(CT-2073) 

Teacher: State normal school has vacancy in 
athletics and algebra whiclr will pay $1000. School 
term begins September 25th. (CT-4001) 

Instructor: This college wants man to teach 
science and mathematics, and must come from a 
school where these are strong features. Must be 
over 24 years of age ann will live in young men’s 
dormitorv. Prefer man interested in athletics. 
Salary, $550 and living. (PT-4722) 

Professor: Southern college wants man to teach 
Natural Science. Must be g: nial and sympathetic 
with students anda good speaker—capable of making 
a favorable impression for the college in public ad- 
dresses. Prefer a southerner although this is not 
absolutely essential. Salary, $1000. (PT-4765b) 

Teacher: Commercial school in greater New 
York has opening for teacher « f English, arithmetic 
and bookkeeping. Must be college graduate and of 
g-od personality. Salary, $1000. (A'T-85446) 

Professor: Well-known college wan'ts man to 
take charge of bivlog cal depariment to prepare stu- 
dents for medical schools. Must : e college graduate 
and have specialized in sev ral years of graduate 
study. Salary, $1000up. (PT-477la) 


Write us to-day, stating age and expe- 


rience, and mention key number of 
the position you can fill 


HAPGOODS 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS 


New York—Suite 144, 305 Broadway. 
Chicago—trors Hartford Building. 

St. Louis—430 Chemical Building. 
(Other offices in other cities.) 


Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an op- 

portunity to study athome 
under the personal instruc- 
tion of leading professors in 
our great colleges. 
- We teach over one hundred 
courses in Academic and Pre- 
Paratory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Common 
School branches. 

Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. 


John P. , Ph. D. Write today for « free 
Praheones of ghee ef our cighty-page eambegen, 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
33 Besse Piace , Springticid, Mass. 
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Notes 


— Whitelaw Reid, United States Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, at the late meeting 
of the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in speaking on “Some Points of 
Difference Between the Educational Sys- 
tems of the Two Great English Speaking 
Countries.” 

“Whatever else we may say about the 
English schools, they do turn out well be- 
haved, orderly boys and girls, respectful to 
those set over them, grounded in the morals 
of Christian civilization, with an: instinct- 
ive sense of obedience to law and a becom- 
ing regard for the authorities that represent 
It. 

“Would we be any the worse off if we 
had more of these qualities here? May it 
not happen that in our effort to keep all 
questions of religion and morals in what we 
consider their proper place, they may in 
reality be left without any place in the 
training of a good many children? 


RESPECT FOR AUTHORITY 

“If English schools, according to our 
ideas, go too far in teaching creeds, may 
we not be going too far the other way, 
in some parts of the country at least, in 
excluding altogether, or in giving too little 
space to teaching unsectarian religion and 
morals, to enforcing respect for authority, 
and to training the habit of mind that se- 
cures unhestitating obedience to law and 
to its officers ? 

“In London, the policeman, the repre- 
sentative of the law, often controls the 
biggest and angriest crowd by lifting his 
hand, in cases where the New York police- 
man has to lift his club. Nay, here the 
giddy chauffeur, for a single sample out of 
many, gayly snaps his fingers at the up- 
lifted club and has to be run down on a 
motor cycle. Even then, when caught, he 
is apt to tell the presumptuous policeman 
he means to have him ‘broken’ for his pains. 


EARLY TRAINING HELPED 


“Such a threat in London would rail- 
road him to*a long term in jail. The 
mere failure to stop the moment a police- 
man lifts his hand is generally in England 
unthinkable; the imagination is staggered 
to conceive the punishment that might be- 
fall the insensate and foolhardy person who 
should venture on such unprecedented 
lawlessness. Some cause has produced 
this difference. It is not improbable that 
early training in a school that could be no- 
wise escaped by the growing boy had some- 
thing to do with it.” 





—In a recent speech in the Reichstag, 
Chancellor von Buelow said that one of the 
most necessary improvements in the Ger- 
man system of administering justice was 
the establishment of juvenile courts on the 
American plan. The first of these courts 
was opened at Frankfort-on-the-Main on 
New Year’s Day. 


— Silver, Burdett & Co. announce that 
they will remove their New York offices 
and salesrooms to the new building num- 
bered 231-241 West 3oth Street on Feb- 
Tuary 1, 1908. 


’ 


‘‘I’'ve Had Experience’ 


‘* With Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am con- 
vinced it is a great medicine,”—this is the 
substance of 40,366 letters by actual count, 
received intwo years. They tell of cures 
of all blood diseases, loss of appetite, 
rheumatism, after-fever weakness, that 
tired feeling, nervous weakness, dyspep- 
sia, catarrh. 

No Equal-— ‘I can say from experience 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is without an 
equal.” Emma L. Bowman, 11 Beacon St., 
Everett, Mass. 

Eczema—‘‘I had eczema and tried 
everything I heard of, but nothing helped 
meuntill took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Thanks 
to this medicine, lam now.well.” GrorGEe 
VANALSTYNE, South Bethlehem, N. Y. 

Muscular Rheumatism-‘ My father 
had muscularrheumatism. Wasconfined 
tohisbed. Hetooktwo bottles of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and was entirely cured.” 
BERTHA L. PERRIN, Box 1026, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Hood’s Sarsapariila is sold every where. 
In the usual liquid, or tablet form called 
Sarsatabs. 100 Doses One Dollar. Pre- 
pared only by C.I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 


GET THE PUPILS’ 
- PRACTICE TABLETS 


in Augsburg’s Drawing 








WE SUPPLY 


HIGH GRADE TEACHERS 
FOR ALL BRANCHES OF 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Thorough investigation of record of 
candidates insures best possible service 
to employers of teachers. Methods 
broader in scope and more successful 
than any teachers’ agency. Offices in 
twelve cities covering the entire coun‘ry 
enable us to supply men or opportun- 
ities in almost any locality desired. 
Special advantages to male teachers 
desiring promotion or willing to con- 
sider opportunities in business or tech- 
nical work. We guarantee to every 
client active and aggressive efforts. 

Tell us what position you want filled 
and let us submit abstracts of capable 
men. 


HAPGOODS 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS 


Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York 
1015 Hartford Building, Chicago, III. 
430 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Other Offices in Other Cities) - 





THE SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS 


By Hartvic Nissen, Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston 
A System that gives Universal Satisfaction, and it is Scientific 
Cloth Binding Price, 75 Cents 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
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In the limited space allowed each firm in these 
columns, it is impossible for them to tell the 
whole story. Write for full information. 


lassified Advertising >>> 








Gould Hall Dormitory 
New York University 





Electric Locomotive 
New York Central Railway 
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The publishers announced in this column will be 
glad to mail a catalogue of their publications and 
special information in regard to any particular 
publication on their list Write them. 


THE FOUNDING UF J4&»ESTOWN. = Percy’s 
Discourse of Virginia. Wingfield’s Discourse of Vir- 
f 1607-1619. Latest numbers of American History 

aflets. Price, 10 cents. 








A NEW SERIES of six beautifully illustrated Geo- 

aphical Readers has just been published by THE 

ENTURY ComPANy. They are excellent as literature, 
full of stories of adventure, description and travel. 


SEE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS in regular 
advertising columns of this issue. American Book 
Company. 


TEACHERS OF MATHEMATIIS may select three 
framing portraits of Mathematicians from our fert- 
folios of mathematical portraits, with a years sutscrif- 
tion to THE Open Court ($1.00), a monthly illus- 
trated magazine of exceptional value for teachers. 
Seri for circular, sample copy and information. ‘The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1322 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GREGG SHORTHAND, adopted by all the lez.ting 
schools. Easy to learn, read, and write. Sample iesson 
free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 














PENMANSHIP For $2 we will mail ‘Whole 
Theory and Art of Penmanship” (275 pp, 1000 cuts, 
muslin) and any $1 magazine or book. The Ells- 
worth Co., 127 Duane St., New York. 


C HELP WANTED +) 


-— 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make two an hour; work sent 
prepaid to reliable women. Send reply envelope for 











information to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for complete list. 
Parker P. Simmons, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 








TO OUR PZADERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, 





C SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ) 





DEGREE COURSES AT HOME or at the College, 
Classical and Normal. Write Pres. C. J. Burton, Chris- 
tian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





SHORTHAND, TYPEWRKITING, BOOKKEEPING 
Taught thoroughly by mail. Prices low. Type- 
writers furnished. Situations for graduates. O. N. 
Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 





ART SCHOOL AT HOME Get “Brushwork in 
Flowers.” Studies in flat-wash painting, price, 75 cents. 
Address L. E. Norris, 54 Clayton St., Boston. 





AUGSBURG SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Send in your name now for circulars to be sent as soon 
as issued. Address E. S. Smith, 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


C SCHOOL BOOKS +) 


SCHVUOL LIBRARY BOOKS Largest assortment 
of schoul library books south of New York. Send for 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Pool, 12 Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 











SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS FREE Send for par- 
ticulars. Ask for circulars of our Hawthorne Certificate 
method. Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Address nearest office. 


C MISCELLANEOUS +) 


ORATIONS, lectures, debates, sermons, essays, etc., 
written to order. Manuscripts revised, typewritten, and 
sold on commission. Miller's Literary Agency, Mt. 
Healthy, Ohio. 








and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLS 

In his annual report, submitted to the 
New York Board of Education, City Super- 
intende:t Maxwell makes these recommen- 
dations for the improvement of the school 
system : 

“A department of hygiene should be estab- 

lished under the control of the Board of 
Education. This department should consist 
of a corps of physicians and nurses, under 
the direction of a medical expert skilled 
in the diseases of children, and should be 
clothed with power not only to make physi- 
cal examinations but to prosecute parents 
who fail to place their children in proper 
physical condition to profit by the work of 
the school. 

The establishment of summer sessions of 
the high schools for the instruction of those 
students who desire to make up work in 
which they have failed or which they have 
omitted; and for bright, ambitious students 
who desire to shorten their course for gradu- 
ation or for entrance to training school or 
college. 

Uniform salaries should be established for 
all women teachers in elementary schools 
and minimum salary should be not less than 
$720 per annum, and the maximum not less 


than $1500 per annum; the salaries of] 


women principals should be equalized 
with those of men; and the salaries of 
supervising teachers of manual training and 
physical training should be substantially 
increased. 

In regard to the “equal pay for equal 
work” principle incorporated in the bill, 
which the women teachers succeeded in 
having the Legislature pass twice only to 
have it vetoed by Governor Hughes, Dr. 
Maxwell admits the justice of the women 
teachers’ claim that salary should attach 
to a position, and should not depend upon 
the sex of the incumbent. But he points 
out, however, that arguments such as these 
proceed slowly from the teachers’ point of 
view, which does not take into consideration 
either the ability of the tax-payer to pay 
increased salaries, or the interests of the 
children in the schools. Although he sug- 
gests that women principals should receive 
“equal pay” with the men, Dr. Maxwell 
further contends that while both men and 
women teachers are essential to the system, 
the salaries, which it is found necessary to 
pay in order to obtain the services of a few 
men, should not form the basis for the sal- 
aries of the majority of the teaching force, 
who are women. 

The compulsory education law fails to 
meet present conditions in the opinion of 
Dr. Maxwell. In his report he declares 
that the law should be so amended that the 
Board of Education shall be empowered (1) 
to compel children to attend school between 
the ages of seven and sixteen years;. (2) to 
compel children, unless excused under regu- 
lations, to attend school from the beginning 
of the term in September to the close of the 
term in June; (3) to compel parents to 
provide for the proper medical and physical 
needs of their children so that they shall 
be in fit physical condition to attend school; 
(4) to fix responsibility for the enforcement 
of this law by bringing all cases of violation 
of the compulsory education law, either by 
children or parents, before only the Chil- 
dren’s Court; (5) to impose a fine upon 
persons who employ children unlawfully, 
and not “a penalty,” as provided in the 
present law; (6) to impose fines on parents 
for first and second violations of the com- 
pulsory education law, and to commit such 
persons to jail until the fine is paid; (7) to 
make ‘ce upon evening schools 
Optional, 





POR 
WASHINGTON’S AND LINCOLN’S 
BIRTHDAYS 
PICTURES FOR MOUNTING 
No. 5S. Print rx1} inches on sheet 2x2} inches. 
50 cents a hundred. 10 cents a dozen. 


No. 6; Print 13x 2} inches on sheet 3 x 33 inches. 
50 cents a hundred. 


No. 4. Print 3x 3} inches on sheet 5 x 6} inches. 
$1.00 a hundred; 15 cents a dozen. 


No. 3. Print 5}x64 inches on sheet 83x10} inches. 
$2.00 a hundred; 35 cents a dozen. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 E. 14th Street - - - New York City 


FIVE THOUSAND FREE SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Why not let the children present your School with a Library? It will not cost 
them anything, and they will enjoy the undertaking, if you will show them how. 
Send to-day for 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and full information. 




















We are very much pleased with our little library. The children of the Webster 
School found it very easy to sell the coupons, and take great pride in the result of 
their efforts. It is certainly a very good plan you have taken to help the schools 
move forward in the way of good reading. 

MINNIE E. CARVER, Webster School, Altoona, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COrPIPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 18 BE. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisce 


16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlante 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 
TAKING EXAMINATION 


MUST YOU STAND AN EXAMINATION IN DRAWING? IF SO, PREPARE 
YOURSELF BY STUDYING THE AUGSBURG DRAWING MANUALS —THE 
MOST SIMPLE YET COMPREHENSIVE METHOD IN PRINT. 

AUGSBURG DRAWING is contained in three books — Book I, Book II, and Book 


III, containing over 2,000 drawings, illustrating every phase of the work. 








Book I is a Teacher’s Hand Book, showing simple and effective methods of 

teaching drawing inthe first, second and third grades. 

Book II presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing, laying a broad foun- 

dation in graphic representation, which enables the pupil to follow afterwards any 

special branch of drawing. 

Book III contains short yet complete courses in brush drawing, water color 

work, pen drawing, chalk modeling, drawing the human head and figure, designing 

and mechanical drawing. 

“The Augsburg Manuals are helpful to every teacher, trained or untrained in 
S 7 


the work.” 
—Prin. State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 


$2.25 for the Set, prepaid 


Educational Publishing Company, 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 


Enclosed find $2.25, for which send mea set of THE 
AUGSBURG DRAWING MANUALS, and please tell me how 
I can fit myself to teach drawing in the grades. 

If I am not satisfied with the plan and books, I am to 
have the $2.25 refunded, provided I return the books within 
ten days. 


Name Se 
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EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTIC PLAY 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


FANNY L. JOHNSON and JENNIE M. COLBY 





SEE-SAW 


In “Gymnastic Play” each exercise is presented to the 
little folks in the form of some interesting activity while the 
true value of the movement is preserved. 


Illustrated, Cloth. Price, 60 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

50 Bromfield St. 16 Trinity Ave. 
Boston Atlanta 


18 E. 17th St. 
New York 


717 Market St. 
San Francisco 











TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


Beautiful Gifts from Teacher to Pupils at 
Close of School. The Best Obtainable. 


Souvenir No, 4 


fa. Is a neat 12 page booklet size 34x 5 
in., tied with a beautiful silk tassel, 
printed and embossed in colors and 
gold. The design is exactly as repre- 
sented above. The inside contains 
an elegant poem, entitled “Close of 
School” written especially for our 
souvenirs, also other appropriate mat- 
ter together with illustrations. We 
rint the name of School, Dist. 
No., Township, County, State, Term, 
Teacher, School Board and Scholars 
in each booklet. They can be had 
with or without photo. The engrav- 
ing. here shows style with photo. 
If photo is not wanted there will ap- 
pear instead an appropriate design. 


Price-list Postpaid 


40 or less without photo 5c each. 
Additional ones 4c each, 
40 or less with photo 6c each. Additional ones 5c each. 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 


We have two other designs. Send for samples. 


Photo Souvenirs: If photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photo- 
graph of yourself or school house and we will make a small photo to appear on 
each souvenir. There will be no change made in the photograph and the pic- 
ture on the souvenir will be an exact copy of the one you cond, us, but naturally 
reduced in size. We can copy from a large or small photo or from a group fro- 
viding the head and shoulders of the one to be copied are not too close to cthers 
in the group. Photos are made in the same manner as those costing $3 per doz. 
We guarantee them not to fade. Your photo we return uninjured. 
When sending your photograph please write your name and address on the 
back. Extra Photos can be had for 20c per doz. 

You must order no less than 10 and in no case will we send out less than there 
are scholars’ names to be printed. Remittance must accompany all orders. 
If souvenirs are not exactly as represented you may return them and we will 
refund your money. That’s the way we do business. Samples of our cou- 
venirs will be mailed upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. Orders are usually 
filled within a day or two after they are received. If photo is wanted it requires 
a little longer to complete the order. You should, however, order as soon as 
possible. 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY 
Box 210 - - - - Canal Dover, Ohio 

















PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





Full particulars may be obtained from 


J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager 





PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOURS 
TO WASHINGTON 


February 14 and 28, March 13 and 27, April 3 (Supplemental Tour April 4), 1908 


Attractive Educational Outings 


ROUND $25.00 TRIP 


From Boston and Fall River 


Rates from Boston and Fall River cover all expenses except meals on Fall River Line Steamer; 
Rate from New York covers all expenses 


FOUR FULL DAYS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
3 Visiting Principal Points of Interest 


GEO. [. ROBERTS, P. A. N. E. D. 
5 Bromfield St. cor. Washington St., Boston, [lass. 


$18 from New York 


GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent 
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OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
How We Secured One Without Cost 
By GERTRUDE THOMPSON 


Upon looking over Primary Education last March 
the following advertisement attracted my attention: 


“FREE SCHOOL LIBRARIES—To take up 
this offer now is to give your pupils the benefit 
of a valuable school library. Send for circular. 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


I immediately sent a postal for information, and 
in a few days the much looked for letter came, 
and with it, one hundred Hawthorne certificates, 
which were to be sold for ten cents each, showing 
that each purchaser was the owner of one share in 
the library. The library consisted of forty volumes 
especially adapted to primary pupils. As a special 
inducement the Company offered a $1.25 book to 
be given to the child who sold the largest number 
of certificates. 

Having been discouraged a little with some of 
my reading classes, I felt that if I could get the 
children interested in this library better results in 
reading would follow in the school-room, 

Taking the one hundred certificates to school 
one Wednesday morning, I explained to the chil- 
dren how we might obtain a library for our school, 
and have books that were useful and instructive 
as well as entertaining. 


THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED WITH 
THE IDEA 


and from the first were very enthusiastic. I felt 
doubtful as to whether we should be able to dis- 
pose of the one hundred certificates, on account of 
the small community, but you can imagine my 
surprise when Friday night came, I learned that 
all tickets had been sold, the winner of the prize 
selling twenty-nine. 

In ahout two weeks after this the books came, 
and I found them to be all and even more than 
they were represented. 

The children appointed a librarian, have their 
library cards and keep the books out one week. 
A fine of one cent is charged for books not brought 
in on time, and this money is to be used for the 
purchasing of new books. 

Perhaps few people realize how much the happi- 
ness of life, and the formation of character depend 
on a wise selection of the books we read. I can 
truly say, and I think that everyone will agree with 
me, after reading the list of books in this library, 


that the volumes have been carefully arranged soas © 


to appeal to the inner nature and life of the child, 

All the stories are printed in large type and a 
number of them illustrated with original drawings, 

The results obtained from reading these books 
have been more than I anticipated. Stories of 
nature, child life, history, and mythology, stories 
which really belong to the child’s world, including 


activities and festivals in which he has some actual * 


relation and of which 


HE IS EAGER TO TALK AND TO HEAR 


have lifted him unconsciously so that he is familiar 
with another world outside his own. 

The child’s curiosity is aroused and in the future 
he will tend to make careful observations of bird, 
animal, and flower friends. The interest with 
which the children read these books, and the 
sympathy they display proves the moral effect on 
their young hearts and minds. 

We have had the library now for nearly four 


months and a half, and I not only fecl encouraged . 


as to the result in the school-room, but it reaches 
into the daily lives of the children in their home 
life as well, a true example of which I will relate. 

Picture if you can a dilapidated looking house, 
the home of a poor family, consisting of a mother 
and father and five children. Into such a home 
as this I sent the volume of “Black Beauty.” At 
the end of the week the little boy who had taken 
this book 


ASKED IF HE MIGHT KEEP IT A WEEk 
LONGER 

as his mother wished to read it. Permission was 

granted, and before another week had passed, I 

received a note from the mother saying, ‘‘ The book 

you sent me was the best one I ever read. Please 

send me another.” 

Thus it is said that the importance of books has 
been appreciated in many quarters where we might 
least expect it. 

The children have thoroughly enjoyed the books, 
and I feel sure that every teacher who adds a 
library to her school-room will be amply repaid 


for the time and effort she spends in procuring the 
books. 


The EpucaTIoNAL PusiisHinc Company will 
cheerfully send circulars, certificates and catalogs, 
free of charge, to any teacher who would like to 
try this method of securing money to purchase 


one or more of their famous 30 volume School Li- 


braries. They have offices in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Atlanta. 
one nearest to you. 
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Patriotic Reading 


For Februar 





CHICAG 


SCHOOLS ARE USING A 
LARGE NUMBER OF THE 


Famous Five Cent School Classics 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS, . FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 





First Grade. 


No. 2. A®sop’s FABLEs. 


Adapted for primary grades. Largetype. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 

No. 3. Aisop’s FABLEs. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 11. SELECTIONS FROM Atsop. I. 


Same as above, containing The Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 

No. 12. SELECTIONS FROM Aisop. II, 


Same as above, containing "The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73.. Bups, STEMS AND Roots, 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE Saw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER Frignpvs. I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 

No. 109. THE BUTTERFLY Baby. 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, by 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper Said 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader. 

No. 110. PLANT BABIES, 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 

No. 143. BABES OF THE Woop. 

Still another Nature Reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 

No. 144. NATURE STORIES. 

Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables, 

No, 215. -THE BuTTERFLY’s HOME. 

Similar to No. 109. 


Second Grade. 


No. 7. LitrLe RED Ripinc Hoop. 
The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
. Illustrated, large type. 

No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 


No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. 
Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 
No, 76, Birp FRIENDS. 
Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and. Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 
No. 78. FLOWER FRIENDs. II. 
Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. 
illustrated, 
No. 79. FLOWER Frienps. III. 
Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated. 


No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, tad the pa of Sieg and Brunhilde, . 
man version. 


Large, clear type. 


Fully 





No. 185. Ropinson Crusor. Parr I. 

In simple form for second grade children. The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 
No. 186. Ropinson Crusor. Part II, 

No. 187. Robinson Crusoz. Part III. 
No. 188. Rosinson Crusoz. Part IV. 


No. 189, CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

No. 190, CHILDREN OF History. II. 

The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 

No. 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. II. 

How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend), 

No. 198. TH FLOWER Wor-p. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No. 1. Grimm’s Farry TAtges. I. 


3 eg by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
ren. 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 4. Grimm’s Farry TALEs. II, 

Uniform with No. 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister, 
No, 13. SELECTIONS FROM Grimm. I. 


Uniform with 1 and 4. The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 


No. 14. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 


Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 
The Musicians. 


No. 9. THE Story OF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25, Story OF COLUMBUS. 
No, 26. PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No, 28. WASHINGTON, 

No. 29. FRANKLIN. 

No. 30. WEBSTER. 

No. 31. LINCOLN. 

No. 35. LOWELL. 

No, 36. TENNYSON. 

No. 42. WHITTIER. 

No. 43. COOPER. 

No. 44. FULTON. 

No, 48. Ext WHITNEY. 
No. 60. EDISON. 

No, 61. HAWTHORNE, 

No. 62. S. F. B. Morse. 
No. 63. Louisa M. ALcorT, 
No. 64. JAMES WATT. 

No, 70, STEPHENSON. 


ontains the following stories: The Princess and. 





IRVING. 
POCAHONTAS, 
Cyrus W. Frecp. 


No, 71. 
No. 72. 
No, 81. 


No. 20. SrTorigs FROM GARDEN AND FIExp. I. 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pri- 
mary Education, 


No. 21. STorrEs FROM GARDEN AND Figp, II. 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No. 45. STORIES OF THB PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


No. 46. Story oF THE Boston Tea Party. 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, he book con- 
evolutionary 


neon aed ae oe 
No. 68. StTory oF THE NORSEMEN, 

noe eat Ame SE, a 
No. 69. Puss 1n Boots. 


Old, yet always of interest to bo d girls is the 
nimi oe 


No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. StTorizs OF REVOLUTION, IL, 


Same as above. British driven from Boston. 


No. tor, Stories oF REvoLvuTion. III, 


Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 


No. 120. THE Liperty Bg., 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


CONTINUOUS 
READERS 











GRADES Ill, and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little 
People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 


Educational Publishing Co. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
18 E. 17th Street, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


717 Market St., San Francisco 
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A Basic Phonic Primer 











Little People’s Sound Primer 


128 Pages. Cloth. Mailing price, 30 cents 


In the presentation of sound by story, the author 
claims no originality — only variation in application — for 
teaching sound by story is as old as Comenius. 

As far as possible and as far as consistent with the 
author’s judgment, this primer is made to conform to 
the usual phonic readers. The differences are very 
slight, and these differences have been made at the sug- 
gestion of many primary teachers. For this reason the 
er, ir, and ur are not ‘placed in the list of letters bound 
together with the bar. The wavelet is: used for these 
three alone, i.¢., 1r, ur, ér. 

Sample copy of book sent on receipt of the mailing price, 30 


cents. Amount to be refunded if book is returned within thirty 
days, or donated if a quantity is ordered for class use. 
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THOUSANDS CALLED FOR 


DRAWING WITH 
COLORED CRAYONS | 


By PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 
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The book contains sixty-four pages, size 6x7}’’, and has seventy-five 
drawings with directions for coloring with colored or wax crayons. 
The drawings represent rugs, blankets, book . covers, landsca 
marine views, birds, animals, grasses, flowers, fruits, vegetables, Ja: ap- 
anese lanterns, butterflies, etc. 


By mail, postpaid, Price, 40 cents 
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Let the Children 


Primers 


I The Little People’s Sound Primer 
II The Little Red Hen 
Il The Three Pigs 
IV The Three Bears 




















Note the Principles involved: 


READING MADE EASY 


Once Try Them and You will be Convinced 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


Advanced Primers 
I Three Little Kittens— Chicken Little 


II _ Little Red Riding Hood— The Seven Kids 


Ill Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


First Readers 


I Puss in Boots— Reynard the Fox 
II Jack the Giant Killer 
III. Hop o’ My Thumb— Little Tom Thumb 
IV Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and Toads 
By MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 30 Cents Each 


1 A classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. 3 Imitation or dramatic effect. 
2 Interest arising from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. 4 Rhythrhical repetition. 
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